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EDITOR'S NOTES 


ALMOST ANY DAY now we expect one 
of our artistic colleagues to suggest a 
visual symbol for adult education. 
When he does, he will likely think of 
a seal or a coat-of-arms. And when 
he does, he will need a bit of Latin 
to give the whole thing an air of au- 
thenticity. That’s w here we can help 
because we have a bit of Latin al- 
ready in mind which we believe is 
descriptive of our most imitable “core 
group.” The Latin proverb we have 
in mind is, “Patria cara, carior libertas, 
veritas carissima.” 

As partial evidence of the proverb’s 
appropriateness we submit the re- 
search reports by Brown, Chamber- 
lain, Bigger, and Boyd, with the intro- 
ductory statement by Kreitlow. The 
reports were presented at the Denver 
meeting and are now reproduced in 
Adult Education as worthy contri- 
butions in the scholars’ search for 
truth in our field. As a group, they 
represent a substantial addition to our 
literature, but they may be as im- 
portant for the total effort they 
imply as for their specific expressions. 
Even a hasty reading will lead a pro- 
fessional adult educator to wonder 
about similar efforts. For example, 
we wondered if the Denver reports 
were relatively isolated peaks or if 
they were ty pical of a significantly 
wide range of systematic studies. One 
rather obvious way of checking was 
to refer to the “Review of Research 


and Investigations” which was pub- 
lished in the Summer Issue of Adult 
Education. 

We were surprised and puzzled by 
what we found—only two of the re- 
ports were included in the “Review.” 
Furthermore, the highly informative 
study by McCormick (page 106, this 
issue) was missing from the “Re- 
view.” On the other hand, a study 
by Hendrickson, which was reported 
at Denver, is included in the “Re- 
view.” So are dozens of other studies. 
This jumbled state of affairs is subject 
to several interpretations. We choose 
to believe that it means: (1) Many 
unpublished studies of great interest 
and usefulness to our readers are avail- 
able from authors. Just look in the 
last Summer Issue for personal veri- 
fication. (2) Many useful studies are 
slipping through our net of solicita- 
tion and are not reported to Review 
Editor DeCrow at CSLEA. Maybe 
we need to hang a poster in the office 
of professors and practitioners with 
the classic pointing finger, saying, 
“ADULT EDUCATION Needs 
YOU.” And finally, (3) the Denver 
reports are typical of a considerable 
effort by scores of colleagues who 
“veritas carissima.” 

John Gardner wrote a book and 
he called it Excellence. It is an evoca- 
tive example of its subject, and it has 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Research Reports 


Their Significance in Building and Communicating 
a Body of Knowledge 


Burton W. Kreitlow 
Professor of Adult Education, University of Wisconsin 


“UNLEss A Bopy of knowledge in adult 
education is soon developed by vigor- 
ous research in the field, it may be 
concluded that there is no such field!” 

Warnings of this mien have been 
coming more rapidly since 1958, and 
the evidence indicates that many adult 
educators are now heeding the warn- 
ings. Why else would the program 
committee identify a general session 
on research at the 1960 conference? 
Why else would over two hundred 
AEA members attend a session during 
which five research reports were 
given? Why else would the Execu- 
tive Committee of AEA suggest that 
such a session be repeated at the 1961 
conference? Adult educators are 
growing up! A willingness to gamble 
on the truth of this was displayed by 
five members who submitted manu- 
scripts and gave research reports at 
the 1960 conference. They knew that 
their potential audience might be 
tempted to do anything but listen to 
research reports, but they prepared 
and they prepared well. 

The reports were selected to sample 
a variety of research topics and types 
that had both practical and theoretical 
application to adult education in the 
United States. An alternative ap- 


proach would have been to select five 
researches in the same general area 
and explore in depth a series of studies 
on methods, motivation, administra- 
tive structure, interests or adoption of 
practices. 

The reports selected for the con- 
ference and here reported in some- 
what abbreviated form are typical of 
studies completed or in progress across 
the country. They vary in sophisti- 
cation; they vary in practical appli- 
cation. Included are two studies that 
are practical in another sense—they 
should help Martin Chamberlain and 
Alan Brown in their quest for the 
Ph.D. degree. We should not over- 
look the vital role played by adult 
education graduate programs in build- 
ing a body of knowledge unique to 
our profession. 

At the Denver Conference the five 
research reports' were followed by a 
panel of interrogators whose questions 
sought clarification, application, or 
further interpretation. As the intro- 
ducer of the four reports in this issue 
(and the moderator during these re- 
ports at the conference) let me sug- 
gest and even urge that we continue 
that interrogation via the United 
States mails. 


1The report presented by Dr. Andrew Hendrickson is available in its entirety from the 
Center for Adult Education, Ohio State University. The document is about thirty pages 
long and is entitled “Educational Needs of School Youth in Columbus, Ohio.” 
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Factors in the Continuing 


Education of College Alumni 


M. Alan Brown 
Director, Bureau of Continuing Education, University of Colorado 


IN THIS INVESTIGATION, an effort was 
made to establish a relationship be- 
tween the continuing education of 
college alumni and the quality of 
their undergraduate collegiate educa- 
tion. This particular relationship was 
studied because it gave promise of 
shedding a new light on the impor- 
tant and complex question of what 
forces and influences motivate learn- 
ing experiences with adults. 

The hypothesis of this study arose 
from the belief that the educational 
experience possesses certain qualities 
and potentialities that will result in a 
desire for the learner to continue this 
experience. The principal hypothesis 
tested in this study postulated that 
the extent and quality of continuing 
education of the college alumnus has 
a significant, positive relationship to 
the quality of his undergraduate col- 
legiate experience. 

This hypothesis arose from certain 
theoretical notions advanced by John 
Dewey in his book Experience and 
Education“ In that book, he cited 
“{nteraction” and “continuity” as the 
two criteria by which any education- 
al experience can be judged. In dis- 
cussing the continuity criterion, he 
suggests that the educational experi- 
ence should provide the individual 
with attitudes and desires that will 
lead him to continue with his learn- 
ing experience at a later time. In this 
research study, the continuity cri- 


terion of educational experience was 
tested by comparing the continuing 
education of two groups of college 
alumni to determine whether high 
levels of continuing education are as- 
sociated with a superior quality of 
undergraduate collegiate education. 

This research study also tested sev- 
eral other related—but less important 
—hypotheses concerning the continu- 
ing education of college alumni. One 
of these concerned the relationship 
between continuing education and the 
type of curriculum which the individ- 
ual had pursued during college. The 
hypothesis for this part of the study 
suggested that graduates of liberal 
arts curricula would be more likely 
to engage in continuing education 
than would the graduates from pro- 
fessional or technical programs of 
study. It was believed that the depth 
and significance of the learning ex- 
perience of a liberal arts study would 
result in significantly higher levels of 
continuing education than would be 
the case with pre-professional pro- 
grams of study. 

Two other hypotheses were con- 
cerned with sex and age as factors in 
continuing education. One of these 
postulated that older alumni would be 
more active than younger alumni in 
educational programs, and the other 
postulated that women would par- 
ticipate more than men in adult edu- 
cational activities. These hypotheses 
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stemmed from the belief that women 
graduates as a group and older alumni 
as a group would have more time 
available for educational pursuits than 
would the groups with which they 
were compared. 

This study, then, attempts to relate 
the continuing education of college 
alumni to several different factors: 
age, sex, type of college curriculum 
studied, and—most importantly—the 
quality of the collegiate experience. 

Aside from testing important ideas 
concerning motivation for adult learn- 
ing, the findings from this research 
study promise to have considerable 
significance for the fields of higher 
education and adult education. It is 
widely believed by college and uni- 
versity educators that a college edu- 
cation must endow an individual with 
the desire and the capacity for a life- 
long continuation of the education he 
has received in college. This study 
provides an illuminating body of evi- 
dence for measuring the success with 
which this purpose in higher educa- 
tion has been achieved. 

As a result of this research, a body 
of data has been accumulated on the 
educational activities and interests of 
the college graduate. College gradu- 
ates are a sizable and growing segment 
of our population, and they play a 
strategic and influential role in so- 
ciety. For this reason, a study of the 
educational interests and activities of 
college alumni has considerable sig- 
nificance and value for both the adult 
educator and the college educator. 

Of particular interest to the re- 
searcher in adult education is the de- 
velopment and the first use in this 
study of an instrument designed to 
measure and evaluate the educational 
experience of adults. 


The Research Plan 


The execution of the research plan 
involved three main operations: (1) 
The selection of several samples of 
alumni that would serve to test the 
validity of the hypotheses of the 
study. (2) The measurement and 
evaluation of the continuing education 
of the college alumni in each of these 
samples. (3) The analysis and evalu- 
ation of the data to determine the va- 
lidity of the hypotheses that were 
tested. 


In order to test the hypotheses ad- 
vanced in this study, five groups of 
alumni were selected who possessed 
certain characteristics pertinent to this 
investigation. For testing the prin- 
cipal hypothesis of the study, two 
groups of alumni were chosen on the 
basis of their collegiate experience. 
The alumni in one of these groups 
were presumed to have had a normal, 
average type of undergraduate college 
experience. The other group was 
made up of alumni whose undergrad- 
uate college experience was presumed 
to be superior to that of the average 
college alumnus. Selection of these 
two groups of alumni was based on 
the rating of American colleges and 
universities contained in Knapp and 
Greenbaum’s experimental study of 
undergraduate education, The Young- 
er American Scholar, His Collegiate 
Origins.” 

The study by Knapp and Green- 
baum involved a ranking of eight 
hundred and some colleges and uni- 
versities according to the number of 
scholars they had produced from 1946 
to 1951. A scholar was defined as a 
person who had received a Ph.D. de- 
gree or some other mark of academic 
distinction. The ranking of colleges 
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was based on the number of scholars 
graduated from that school per one 
thousand graduates, and in this way 
the small colleges were not placed at 
a numerical disadvantage. A group of 
colleges at the top of the Knapp- 
Greenbaum scale were designated as 
the “selected colleges” whose alumni 
were presumed to have had a superior 
quality of educational experience. A 
group of colleges that ranked near 
the average on the Knapp-Green- 
baum scale were designated the “av- 
erage colleges” whose alumni were 
presumed to have had an average kind 
of collegiate experience. The two 
groups of alumni thus selected were 
equated to each other in terms of 
age, sex, type of college curriculum 
studied and city of residence. With 
these two groups, it was possible to 
measure the influence of the experi- 
mental factor being studied—namely, 
the quality of the undergraduate col- 
legiate experience. 


These same two groups of alumni 
were used to test the influence of age 
and sex as factors in continuing edu- 
cation. The alumni for these two 
groups were so selected that they 
were equally divided between men 
and women, and between older and 
younger alumni. It was readily pos- 
sible to compare the influence of age 
and sex by comparing the men with 
the women, and the older alumni with 
the younger alumni. 

In order to test the influence of 
the college curriculum as a factor, it 
was necessary to select several groups 
of alumni who had been exposed to 
significantly different types of under- 
graduate curriculum study. One of 
these curriculum types was the liberal 
arts curriculum. Since most of the 


alumni used to test the principal hy- 
pothesis had taken a liberal arts cur- 
riculum, a small group of these alumni 
were used to represent the liberal arts 
curriculum. A second kind of cur- 
riculum is the pre-professional cur- 
riculum that prepares college students 
for a specific vocation. A special 
group of alumni were selected who 
had followed a pre-professional pro- 
gram of undergraduate study. The 
third contrasting type of curriculum 
is referred to here as the “combined 
curriculum,” inasmuch as it combines 
features of the liberal arts curriculum 
and the pre-professional curriculum. 
A special group of alumni were se- 
lected who had taken a curriculum 
which contained both liberal arts 
courses and pre-professional courses. 
These three groups of alumni were 
equated to each other in all relevant 
factors except the type of curriculum 
they had followed during college. 


The “Survey Instrument” 


After selection of the comparative 
groups of alumni, the next step in- 
volved the development of an instru- 
ment to measure the extent and the 
quality of the continuing education 
of each individual alumnus. This 
phase of the study involved selecting 
the best approach to the problem at 
measuring adult educational activity, 
and the development of an instrument 
that would appraise with some ac- 
curacy and fidelity the participation 
of alumni in educational activities. It 
was decided to use the written ques- 
tionnaire method of surveying the 
educational activities of the alumni. 
A “survey instrument” was developed 
that assessed the kind and the amount 
of participation which these college 
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graduates had given to nine different 
educational activities: attending pub- 
lic lectures, visiting museums, viewing 
educational television, reading maga- 
zines, attending educational organi- 
zations, reading books, enrolling in 
adult classes, participating in study- 
discussion programs, and attending 
conferences and institutes. 

After extensive pre-testing, the sur- 
vey instrument was administered to 
the alumni selected for testing the 
various hypotheses. In order that the 
survey data be as representative as 
possible of the behavior of each group 
of alumni, personal calls were made 
by the investigator to collect survey 
instruments from those alumni who 
had not returned them by mail. 


The final phase of the research plan 
involved summarizing, analyzing, and 
evaluating the data on these survey 
instruments to determine the validity 
of the experimental hypotheses. In 
testing these hypotheses, the data were 
analyzed in two separate ways. One 
method involved comparing the vari- 
ous groups according to the amount 
of participation recorded by their 
alumni in each of the nine education- 
al activities. The other method in- 
volved summing up the data contained 
in each survey instrument and using 
this measure of the totality of the in- 
dividual’s educational experience as a 
basis for classifying him into relative 
levels of activity ranging from high 
to low. 

Much of the data obtained by the 
survey instrument could be analyzed 
by making direct numerical compari- 
sons of the activity recorded by indi- 
viduals in the various groups of 
alumni. In some instances, however, 
a qualitative evaluation of the survey 


information was required if meaning- 
ful comparisons were to be made. 
This kind of evaluation of the survey 
data was employed on the magazines 
and books that the alumni had read. 
These reading materials were divided 
into quality levels by a panel of lit- 
erary experts, and it was then possible 
to rank the various alumni according 
to the qualitative dimension of their 
reading experience. 

The results from all these compari- 
sons between groups of alumni were 


_ then analyzed by the chi square dis- 


tribution to determine if the results 
were statistically significant. 


Findings of the Study 

Survey instruments were mailed to 
327 college alumni, and of this num- 
ber 290 were known to have reached 
the proper person. Nearly eighty- 
eight per cent of these 290 survey 
instruments were returned by the 
respondent or were picked up by the 
investigator. 

The alumni from the average col- 
leges were compared with alumni 
from the selected colleges on the 
basis of their participation in nine 
separate educational activities. In five 
of these activities, the participation by 
the selected college alumni was great- 
er than that of the average college 
alumni. These were book reading, 
visiting museums, attending public 
lectures, attending study discussion 
programs and attending adult classes. 
In the case of book reading, the re- 
sults were significant at the .004 level. 
In four of the nine activities, the 
groups were roughly equal to each 
other in the amount of participation. 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 report the partici- 
pation of 193 college alumni in three 
selected educational activities—book 
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reading, adult class attendance, and 
attendance at study-discussion pro- 
grams. 

The alumni from both the selected 
colleges and the average colleges were 
ranked into quartiles according to the 
amount of their participation in all 
the activities. The results of this rank- 
ing are shown in Table 4. The pro- 
portion of alumni from each group 
in the highest two quartiles versus the 
proportion in the lowest two quar- 
tiles was used as a basis for determin- 
ing the statistical significance of the 
results received. In this measurement 
on the “quantitative dimension” of 
their educational experience, the re- 
sults favoring the hypothesis had a 
probability of .052 under a null hy- 
pothesis of no difference between the 
groups. 

The ranking of alumni according 
to the quality of their magazine read- 
ing is shown in Table 5. 

In the comparison on the quality 
of magazine reading, the results 
showed considerably more average 
college alumni than selected college 
alumni in the lowest quartile. This 
result indicates that considerably more 
average college alumni than selected 
college alumni were not reading the 
quality rated magazines. These re- 
sults were significant at the .02 level 
under a null hypothesis of no differ- 
ence between the two groups. 

In Table 6 the alumni are ranked 
according to the quality of their book 
reading. In the comparison on the 
quality of book reading, the selected 
college alumni ranked considerably 
higher than the average college 
alumni. The margin of difference fav- 
oring the selected college alumni was 
significant at the .01 level. These two 


measures of the qualitative dimension 
of continuing education gave results 
significantly in favor of the major 
hypothesis advanced in this study. 

In testing the influence of college 
curriculum on continuing education, 
the alumni in the various groups were 
compared with each other on the basis 
of their total experience in all the 
educational activities. These compari- 
sons were made on both the “quan- 
titative” and the “qualitative” dimen- 
sions of their total experience. The 
results from these tests did not pro- 
vide evidence supporting the hypoth- 
esis that graduates from the liberal 
arts curriculum would be more apt 
to engage in continuing education 
than graduates from a pre-profession- 
al curriculum. In general, the results 
were either negative or inconclusive 
insofar as the validity of this hypoth- 
esis was concerned. 

The results from testing the influ- 
ence of age generally supported the 
hypothesis that older alumni are more 
active than younger alumni. For six 
of the nine activities, the older alumni 
were more active as a group than the 
younger alumni. These activities were 
attending lectures, reading magazines, 
visiting museums, attending educa- 
tional organizations, book reading, at- 
tending study-discussion groups. For 
book reading, magazine reading, and 
attendance at public lectures, the mar- 
gin was significant at the .05 or .01 
level. For three of the nine activities, 
neither the older nor the younger 
group was more active. 

When the older and younger 
alumni were ranked according to the 
total amount of participation vy each 
individual alumnus, the results showed 
more older alumni than younger 
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TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF BOOK READING 
| More | 4 or 
| Than 2 | 2 Books 1 Book Fewer 
| Books a Month a Month Books 
| aMonth | a Year 
Selected college 17 25 | 18 37 
Average college 10 ) 28 49 
Men__. _.| 10 12 19 | 51 
Women___- en 17 22 27 35 
Younger alumni___- 9 17 | 23 48 
18 17 | 23 38 
TABLE 2 
ADULT CLASS ATTENDANCE AT TIME OF SURVEY 
| Attending | Attending Attending no 
2 Classes | 1 Class Classes 
Selected college alumni_- ae 9 | 10 78 
Average college alumni____--__-_-----_| 5 8 83 
Men__- 4 | 9 79 
Women______- 10 9 | 82 
Younger alumni_. 6 9 82 
Older alumni___- 8 9 79 
TABLE 3 
ATTENDANCE AT STUDY-DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 
| | Attended 
| Currently in the Total 
Attending | Last Year | 
| 
25 | 16 41 
— 13 15 28 
44 


Younger alumni__. 19 
Older alumni_______- : 19 


| | 21 40 
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alumni in the top quartile and fewer 
in the lowest quartile. In the com- 
parison of older alumni with younger 
alumni on the quality of book vend 
ing and magazine reading, the results 
for book reading favored the younger 
alumni while the results for magazine 
reading favored the older alumni. In 
neither case was the margin signifi- 
cant. 

The predicted superiority of wom- 
en graduates over men graduates was 
observed in nearly all of the tests that 
were made on sex as a factor. In six 
of the nine activities, the women were 
considerably more active than the 
men, and in the case of book reading 
and visiting museums, the differences 
were statistically significant. In only 
two activities—reading magazines and 
attending conferences and institutes— 
were men superior to women. In one 
activity, attending educational organ- 
izations, the difference between the 
two groups was quite small. 

When women were compared with 
men on each individual’s total educa- 
tional activity, the women had a no- 
ticeable but not statistically significant 
margin over the men in ‘the amount 
or quantity of their experience. In the 
comparison of men with women in 
the quality of their reading, the wom- 
en showed a noticeable edge over the 
men in magazine reading and a very 
significant superiority in book read- 


ing. 


Conclusions 


The results from testing the prin- 
cipal hypothesis of this study permit 
one to make these summarizing con- 
clusions: 

1. Both the quantitative and the 
qualitative dimensions of continuing 


education of college alumni are sig- 
nificantly related to a high quality of 
collegiate education. 

2. The relationship of collegiate 
education to continuing education is 
most noticeable in those activities 
which involve a considerable com- 
mitment of time and energy to edu- 
cational pursuits. These activities in- 
clude book reading, adult classes, and 
study-discussion groups. This rela- 
tionship was considerably less evident 
in those activities which are less de- 
manding of time and more consistent 
with the normal pattern of adult 
leisure-time activities—reading maga- 
zines, belonging to educational organ- 
izations, and viewing educational pro- 
grams on television. 

3. The superiority of the selected 
college alumni resulted largely from 
the high level of educational activity 
among the older alumni within that 
sample. The women graduates among 
this older group of alumni were large- 
ly responsible for this result. 

4. This study has produced a con- 
siderable body of evidence for believ- 
ing that a close relationship exists be- 
tween the quality of educational ex- 
perience in college and the quality 
and extent of educational life that 
follows college. Although the prin- 
cipal hypothesis was not conclusively 
established, sufficient experimental] 
basis was found for its acceptance to 
justify further research and study of 
the question. 


Certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the influence of age and sex on 
the continuing education of college 
alumni. These conclusions are sum- 
marized below. 


1. The older alumni as a group 
were more actively involved in edu- 


Factors IN THE CONTINUING EpUCATION OF CoLLEGE ALUMNI 


TABLE 4 
SUMMARY OF RANKINGS ON QUANTITATIVE DIMENSION 


a | First | | Fourth 
(top) Second | Third | (lowest) 
Quartile | Quartile | Quartile | Quartile 


Selected college c 28 28 | 23 
Average college ean 1 25 


Women 20 


Younger alumni : 29 
Older 25 19 


TABLE 5 
SUMMARY OF RANKINGS ON THE QUALITY OF MAGAZINE READING 


| First 
(top) 
Quartile 


Second | Third Fourth 
Quartile | Quartile Quartile 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Selected college peas 25 28 18 
Average college 24 22 14 36 


18 19 29 
Women. | 31 23 25 


Younger alumni___- 21 | 17 32 


TABLE 6 
SUMMARY OF RANKINGS ON THE QUALITY OF BOOK READING 


First | 
(top) Second | Third Fourth 
Quartile Quartile | Quartile Quartile 


Selected 23 14 3 47 
Average college... 20 63 


13 63 
30 47 


Younger alumni_- 27 51 
Older alumni 5 16 59 


75 
Men 
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cational activities than were the 
younger alumni. 

2. When comparisons were made 
between older alumni and younger 
alumni on the quality of their educa- 
tional experience, the results showed 
no consistent trend favoring either 
group. 

3. The differences between the 
older alumni and the younger alumni 
were principally associated with the 
selected college alumni and in par- 
ticular with the women graduates. 

4. Women as a group were more 
actively engaged in educational pur- 
suits than man, and they rated higher 
than men in nearly every comparison 
that was made. 

5. In the measurements made on 
the quality of experience, the wom- 
en ranked higher than the men by 
an impressive margin. 

It was suggested earlier that the 
availability of leisure time was the 
most likely factor responsible for 
these results. Women as a group—and 
older women in particular—have more 
time and opportunity for educational 
pursuits than do men. Likewise, old- 
er alumni are quite often less occu- 
pied than younger alumni with estab- 
lishing themselves in their home and 
their job. In support of this explana- 
tion for these results, it should be 
noted that the older women graduates 
were often found to be the most ac- 
tive sub-group of alumni. It seems 
evident that college alumni tend to en- 
gage in educational activities to the 
extent that their leisure time permits 
them to do so. 


Implications of the Study 


Several causal relationships can be 
suggested for this pattern of results. 


It is possible that these results are due 
primarily to the intrinsic pattern of 
intelligence, habits, and personal val- 
ues that characterize alumni who at- 
tended the selected colleges. It also 
could be that the institutional and en- 
vironmental influences that prevailed 
in these colleges is mainly responsible 
for these results. As a third, more 
probable explanation, it is quite pos- 
sible that the action and interaction 
of the two factors just mentioned is 
largely responsible for the education- 
al life of these selected college alumni. 


The findings of this research have 
a number of implications for the field 
of higher education. It is evident from 
these results that certain kinds of col- 
legiate education are productive of a 
high level of continuing education for 
the individual. In view of the impor- 
tance of continuing education for col- 
lege alumni, institutions of higher 
learning should examine and evaluate 
their educational practices in order 
to develop fully this important com- 
ponent of educational purpose. The 
relative success of some institutions 
in producing a fruitful educational 
experience should serve as a guide and 
a challenge to other institutions where 
this kind of achievement is lacking. 


The levels of continuing education 
for these 255 college alumni range 
from almost no activity reported by 
some alumni to very high levels of 
self-education reported by others. It 
is interesting to note that a great many 
alumni from both types of colleges, 
of both sexes, and of all ages are found 
in the group of completely inactive 
alumni and also in the group of very 
active alumni. These contrasting ex- 
tremes in educational activity among 
college alumni are reassuring in one 
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sense and deeply disturbing in an- 
other. 

It was not possible within the scope 
of this investigation to make all the 
analyses of data that were potentially 
of interest to the adult educator. 
Some of the findings of this research 
study, however, do have significant 
and practical implications for the adult 
educator. In the first place, the par- 
ticipation of adults in such education- 
al activities as book reading or attend- 
ing classes may be deeply affected by 
their earlier school experiences in 
these activities. 

From these results with college 
alumni, it is logical to infer that very 
active levels of continuation education 
for some adults may be associated 
with a high quality of earlier adult 
educational experience. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that great attention 
and care be given to the quality and 
excellence of programs planned and 
conducted for adults. 

Few of the college alumni surveyed 
were participating extensively in the 
formal programs of schools, colleges, 
and other agencies. To a very large 
degree, college graduates relied on 
the mass media—books, magazines, and 
television—to provide them with edu- 
cational and intellectual stimulation. 
At the end of the survey instrument, 
a few questions were asked of the 
alumni concerning their interest in 
university programs planned for the 
college graduate. Almost all the re- 
spondents to these questions felt that 
colleges and universities should not 
expend their efforts in this direction. 

This research study provided an 
experimental base for a number of 


significant and valuable investigations. 
One of the most interesting questions 
to be tested is the relative importance 
of the various factors which together 
determine the quality of collegiate ex- 
perience. It has been suggested that 
the intelligence, interests, and values 
of the learner are one constellation of 
factors, while the environmental in- 
fluences of faculty, student body, and 
intellectual climate are another cluster 
of factors. Appraising the relative in- 
fluence of these two groups of factors 
would extend and illuminate the find- 
ings of this study. It would be high- 
ly desirable, for example, if one could 
associate a high level of continuing 
education with certain factors or ele- 
ments in the learning environment of 
the college. 

The inconclusive findings on the 
relationship of the college curriculum 
to continuing education of college 
alumni should be tested with a more 
detailed and thorough investigation. 

This experiment involved the first 
use of an instrument which attempt- 
ed to measure the total educational 
experience of an adult. A need clear- 
ly exists for a further development 
and refinement of instruments that 
will measure and evaluate adult learn- 
ing experience. 

It seems imperative that any edu- 
cational enterprise be planned, con- 
ducted, and evaluated with proper 
concern for the learning experience 
which follows the formal, planned pe- 
riods of instruction. A great need ex- 
ists for investigation and research into 
the relationship of continuing educa- 
tion to the processes and methods of 
the teaching-learning situation. 


‘John Dewey, Experience and Education, New York: The MacMillan Company, 1938. 
“Robert H. Knapp and Joseph J. Greenbaum, The Younger American Scholar: His Col- 
legiate Origins, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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The Competencies of Adult Educators 


Martin N. Chamberlain 
Director of Continuing Education, University of Washington 


Wuat sHouLp an adult educator 
know, what should his attitudes be, 
what should he be able to do to be 
considered professionally competent? 
This decision was rendered by ninety 
leaders in our field who responded 
to a study-instrument in which they 
rated forty-five different concepts, 
skills and values. 

The profile which emerged from 
these responses described an adminis- 
trator in adult education who believes 
in the potentiality of growth for most 
people, who has a strong commitment 
to adult education, and who practices 
this by carrying on a continuing 
learning project for himself. He has 
an open mind and can accept others’ 
ideas. He believes in freedom of 
thought and expression and prefers a 
dynamic to a static concept of the 
field of adult education. He has 
thought out and accepted a system 
of values—a philosophy of adult edu- 
cation. His skills include the ability 
to speak and write well, to lead groups 
effectively, to organize and direct 
complex administrative activities, and 
to be imaginative in the development 
of his programming. He understands 
the conditions under which adults 
learn and the motivations which bring 
them to his programs. He knows his 
community, its structure and its or- 
ganization, and he knows his own 
strengths, weaknesses, and personal 
philosophy. He is not specially trained 
in a particular discipline nor is he 
particularly conversant with the or- 
ganization or history of adult educa- 


tion. He is not an enthusiast for group 
techniques, nor of the use of mass 
media as educational means. He does 
not see himself as a professional con- 
sultant or counselor. In short, he is a 
successful administrator who is de- 
voted to his work and finds personal 
security and satisfaction in it. He is 
more concerned with knowing things 
that work than in knowing why they 
work, although he recognizes some 
inadequacies in this view. 
The Conceptual Framework 
The first step in determining what 
competencies should constitute an in- 
clusive list was an examination of the 
literature of adult education and as- 
sociated fields. Not much was avail- 
able, but helpful sources proved to be 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet’s Lead- 
ers for Adult Education, Thurman 
White’s Ph.D. dissertation on “Simi- 
larity of Training Interests Among 
Adult Education Leaders,” Cy 
Houle’s article in Adult Education on 
“Professional Education for Educators 
of Adults,” and John Walker Powell’s 
book, Learning Comes of Age. Other 
sources were interviews of adult edu- 
cation leaders and surveys mailed to a 
similar group including deans and di- 
rectors of university evening colleges 
and extension divisions, graduate stu- 
dents in adult education, leaders in 
agricultural and cooperative extension, 
and professors of adult education. 
Several problems were posed in the 
development of a list of competencies. 
One of these, a semantic problem, was 
the need of wording the statements 
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describing each competency in a way 
that provided the same meanings to 
each person reading the statement. 
This problem was dealt with by sev- 
eral group interviews of adult edu- 
cators, undertaken with the purpose 
of securing clarification of thought 
and expression in the statements of 
competency. Statements were read 
to a group, and, if agreement as to 
meaning was lacking, the wording 
was changed until a reasonable agree- 
ment was reached. The statements 
were refined in this manner through 
several reviews. 

A second problem was the need to 
select a statistical technique which 
would provide definitive information 
about the elements which make up 
successful adult education practice. 
There was a further need to enable 
an observer to make critical decisions 
about the relative importance of those 
elements. The selection of a forced- 
choice design, known as a Q-sort, 
was the solution to this problem. This 
design makes possible the analysis of 
factors within the data, the collecting 
of data by group or sub-group, waa 
the weighting of the various cate- 
gories into which the items of the Q- 
sort were to be divided. 

A third problem was that of as- 
suring adequate coverage (within the 
statements of competency) of the 
range of social situations in which an 
adult educator functions. It was nec- 
essary to anticipate the adult edu- 
cator’s needs to deal with individuals, 
groups, and with the larger social set- 
ting which may be described as so- 
ciety. This problem was dealt with 
by use of a grid which served as a 
framework for developing statements 
of competency. The grid contained 


nine squares, with one axis consisting 
of the three criteria—concepts, skills, 
and values—and on the other axis, the 
criteria of individual, group, and so- 
ciety. By relating five statements of 
competency to each square of the 
grid, a total of forty-five statements 
was obtained which gave equal em- 
phasis to all of the criteria of the 
grid. 


Testing and Mailing the 
Study Instrument 

The tentative list of competencies, 
prepared from the sources previously 
mentioned, was tested by asking re- 
spondents to sort the cards listing the 
statements of competency. Accept- 
able agreement was found on most 
of the cards. Some statements were 
reworded and others rejected. The 
final instrument consisted of forty- 
five statements of competency, each 
on a single card, together with direc- 
tions for sorting. 

Respondents were asked to sort the 
cards into nine piles ranging from 
those favored most to those favored 
least. The top and bottom piles each 
had three cards, the next piles four, 
the next five and the middle three 
piles each required seven cards. In 
sorting the cards into the nine piles, 
they were asked to keep in mind the 
following definition of an adult edu- 
cator: 


A full-time administrator of a pro- 
gram of adult education, for example 
—an evening college dean or assistant, 
the educational director of a labor 
union, the director of adult education 
of a public school, the training director 
of an industrial organization, the head 
of an adult education department of a 
library, a senior staff member of a co- 
operative extension division. The ad- 
ministrator may also be a teacher or act 
as a consultant, but we are primarily 
interested in his role as an administrator. 


L 
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The study instruments containing 
the cards and directions were sent to 
125 leaders of adult education. Ninety 
usable responses, or seventy-two per 
cent of the total mailing, were re- 
ceived by the established deadline. 
Comments upon the design of the in- 
strument varied considerably, ranging 
from praise to scorn. Many respond- 
ents wrote of the pleasure they de- 
rived from their attempts to sort the 
cards containing the statements of 
competency. It was apparent from 
their comments that few of the re- 
spondents had previously encountered 
an experimental design using a forced- 
choice technique in which the sort- 
ing of cards was the method of mak- 
ing their choices. 


The Population Sample 

The rationale for the selection of 
the sample of the population of adult 
educators was to try to get the best 
thinking available in the field rather 
than to select a representative sample 
of a cross section of the field. This 
was possible because of the writer’s 
acquaintance with many of the lead- 
ers in the field, and because of the 
availability of expert opinion as to 
the leaders in each of the categories 
desired. The selection of names for 
the sample was made by the writer 
with the help of several authorities. 
These included the executive secre- 
tary of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States of America, 
the director of the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, and officers of the National 
University Extension Association, the 
Association of University Evening 
Colleges, and of the Adult Education 
Association. 

In order to get several viewpoints, 


three general categories of respondents 
were established. These were: (1) 
the persons who were teaching in the 
present graduate programs of adult 
education—the professors of adult edu- 
cation, (2) the students who were 
taking part in these programs or who 
had been recently engaged in them, 
and (3) the persons who typically 
would employ the graduates of adult 
education programs—the heads of the 
agencies of adult education. In the 
latter group were deans and directors 
of university evening colleges and ex- 
tension divisions, public school adult 
education administrators, leaders of 
voluntary organizations in adult edu- 
cation, training directors in labor and 
industry, librarians, observers of adult 
education, and college and university 
presidents. The graduate students in 
adult education were selected from 
the list of those persons receiving 
study grants from the Fund for Adult 
Education for the year 1956-1957. 
The group of presidents or vice-presi- 
dents of colleges or universities was 
selected on the basis of the individ- 
ual’s previous experience in adult edu- 
cation or because he had recently ap- 
pointed a dean or director of exten- 
sion. Some libraries have developed 
strong programs of adult education. 
Such libraries often employ adult 
educators as staff members. Librarians 
were selected on the basis of their as- 
sociation with such institutions. The 
group which was labeled observers of 
adult education included staff mem- 
bers of the major associations in adult 
education and of foundations which 
had recently made contributions to 
agencies of adult education. Most of 
these persons are themselves adult 
educators. Through their positions of 
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influence, they have a marked effect 
upon the field and the workers in it. 


Rating the Competencies 

One of the major interests of re- 
spondents who returned the complet- 
ed study instrument was the order of 
preference shown for the forty-five 
statements of competency. The order 
was established by listing the state- 
ments on the basis of the mean score 
given each statement by the ninety 
respondents. The statements which 
were rated at the top and at the bot- 
tom of the list are thought to be most 
accurate in terms of relative position. 
This difference in value stems from 
a comment made by several respond- 
ents. They were sure of their top and 
bottom categories, but we weren’t so 
sure that, were they to sort the state- 
ments again, the middle categories 
would have been scored in just the 
same way. For this reason, emphasis 
in the analysis has been placed on the 
fifteen most highly and most lowly 
rated statements. 

The actual rating of the forty-five 
statements of competency is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Believes that there is potentiality for 
growth in most people. 

. Is imaginative in program development. 

. Can communicate effectively—speaks and 
writes well. 

. Has an understanding of the conditions 
under which adults are most likely to 
learn. 

. Is himself learning. 

. Is an effective group leader. 

. Knows himself—his values, his strengths 
and weaknesses. 

. Has an open mind—is willing to accept 
others’ ideas. 

. Has an understanding of what motivates 
adults to participate in programs. 

. Has a strong commitment to adult 
education. 

. Can organize and direct complex ad- 
ministrative activities. 

. Has developed a system of values about 
adult education. 


13. 


14, 


Has an understanding of the structure 
of the community, its organization and 
groupings. 

Believes that innovation and experiment 
are necessary to the development of the 
field. 


. Believes in freedom of thought and ex- 


pression. 


. Has an understanding of the problems 


and principles of administration. 


. Can carry through procedures of evalua- 


tion of his programs. 


. Can organize learning situations. 
. Is capable of formulating the criteria 


for selecting teachers and lay leaders. 


. Believes he should develop and learn 


throughout life. 


. Believes that participants should help 


make program decisions. 


. Has an understanding of the processes 


involved in group or community change. 


23. Is effective as a member of a group. 
4. Believes in a responsive and responsible 


citizenry. 


. Can effectively deal with differences in 


a os who come from a variety of 
backgrounds. 


. Can use the techniques of promotion 


and publicity effectively. 


. Has an understanding of the theories 


which relate to the method of adult 
education. 


. Has an understanding of the processes 


involved in attitudinal change. 


. Can apply democratic principles to 


everyday life. 


30. Has confidence in his ability as an adult 


educator. 


. Has an understanding of the democratic 


process as applied to daily living. 


32. Can apply generalizations to specific 


situations. 


. Desires to be a responsible leader of his 


profession. 


. Understands the changes in physiolog- 


ical, mental, and social development 
throughout the life span. 


. Has an understanding of the group pro- 


cess—the dynamics of group behavior. 


. Recognizes the existence of the develop- 


mental tasks of adulthood such as mar- 
riage, raising a family, preparation for 
retirement. 


. Believes in the effectiveness of group 


energy and group action. 


. Can plan and conduct research in mat- 


ters relating to his field. 


. Can carry on self-directed study. 
. Understands the history and organiza- 


tion of adult education. 
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. Can perform as a professional consultant 
and counselor. 
. Believes group methods of instruction 
have special relevance for adults. 
. Can use the mass media as an educa- 
tional means. 
. Is competent in a particular discipline 
or field of study. 
. Believes that tested and accepted meth- 
ods of carrying on programs of adult 
education are best. 


The top rated five competencies 
suggest that the successful adult edu- 
cator realizes the potential for learning 
of his likely customers and under- 
stands how to provide the necessary 
conditions for the learning to take 
place. He is imaginative, an effective 
communicator, and believes in his mis- 
sion to the extent of practicing it him- 
self. This is not an unusual finding; it 
would apply to almost any top edu- 
cational administrator. Perhaps more 
significant are some of the lowest 
rated items. Some of the “sacred” be- 
liefs of a segment of adult educators, 
such as that of group methods of in- 
struction, have been rated as relatively 
unimportant by this group of leaders 
in the field. Some skills, such as con- 
sultant and counseling abilities and the 
use of the mass media as an education- 
al means (i.e. television), are similarly 
lowly rated, possibly, in the latter case, 
through a misunderstanding of the 
intent of the question. Most acade- 
micians, it would seem, would rate 
competency in a particular discipline 
or field of study at the very top, par- 
ticularly for university adult edu- 
cators. This opinion is shared by 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet in Lead- 
ers for Adult Education, who stress 
the importance of having command of 
a discipline upon which to build a 
knowledge of general education. Yet 
the group of ninety leading adult edu- 
cators rated this competency next to 


the lowest of the whole list. 


Other Findings 

The data obtained from the re- 
sponses to the study instrument were 
factor-analyzed to determine the un- 
derlying structure of opinion in the 
responses. From this analysis came 
nine models of the adult educator, 
seven of which represent significant 
groupings of opinion that cut across 
the lines of institutional affiliation— 
the traditional manner of classifying 
adult educators. This finding suggests 
that there may be other ways of class- 
ifying our field, a development that 
deserves further investigation. 

The responses of the eleven groups 
of adult educators, which made up 
the total sample, have been tabulated 
to indicate the differences in responses 
by institutional grouping. A summary 
of these positions shows that the 
group of professors tends to place a 
higher value on concepts—the intel- 
lectual aspects—as do the directors of 
adult education in voluntary organi- 
zations and the observers of adult 
education. However, the directors 
also highly regard relationships to the 
group, while the observers emphasize 
relationships to society. On the other 
hand, the directors of evening col- 
leges downgrade concepts while em- 
phasizing skills—the practical ap- 
proach, and the deans of general ex- 
tension divisions follow a similar pat- 
tern but also give positive emphasis 
to values. 

College presidents and librarians 
have given no emphasis in the over- 
all tabulation, although an examina- 
tion of the grid boxes shows a slight 
preference for societal relationships— 
a global view—in both cases. 

The training directors in labor and 
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industry, somewhat surprisingly, stress 
values and downgrade relationships. 
There is no describable pattern to the 
preferences of the graduate students 
in adult education. They show a lack 
of enthusiasm for skills and group re- 


lationships, with some emphasis of 
societal relationships. The directors 
of public school adult education are 
similarly unclassifiable. They down- 
grade values and have a slight preju- 
dice favoring group relationships. 


The Single Presentation 
as an Approach to Teaching 


John H. Bigger, Jr. 
Director of Education, Credit Union National Association 


BECAUSE ADULT EDUCATION over the 
past quarter century has mushroomed 
across the United States in a rather 
disorganized fashion, it has taken 
many forms and has been put to a 
variety of purposes. The phrase “adult 
education” is in itself a catch-all and 
difficult to define in formal terms. 

Adult education has operated in a 
wide variety of settings and takes 
many shapes, which are largely in- 
fluenced by the perceptions of its 
sponsors. For it is the sponsors rather 
than the learners who determine the 
methodological approaches which are 
to be used. 

A great deal has been written in an 
attempt to distinguish between the 
“wants” and “needs” of adult learn- 
ers. Yet both “wants” and “needs” 
are relative words ranging in inten- 
sity from the vague to the critical. 

Adult program administrators make 
two kinds of decisions, which more 
often than not, do not involve the 
learner. First, we decide the content 


of the subject; and then we frequent- 

ly decide the methods our teachers 

will use. Finally, we make certain as- 
sumptions concerning the motivations 
learners have. 

The amount of success with which 
we are able to impose both the se- 
lection of subject matter and method- 
ology upon the learners is measured 
by several factors: 

1. The degree of control we may ex- 
ercise over the teacher. This is un- 
doubtedly greater in more formal 
settings where full-time teachers 
are employed, and control is sub- 
ject to diminishment where part- 
time or volunteer teachers are uti- 
lized in less formal settings. This 
degree of control reaches almost 
the vanishing point when teachers 
are engaged for single presenta- 
tations. 

. The degree of control we have 
over the learner. This may stem 
from inward drives of the learner, 
such as desire for technical com- 
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petence, promotional possibilities or 
similar reasons. Or it may grow 
directly from reward systems such 
as may be found in military groups. 
This control factor may, how ever, 
diminish as the learner enjoys an 
accretion of choice permitting him 
to decide whether or not to accept 
what we offer him. 

. The degree of confidence exhibit- 
ed by our superiors. This is unfor- 
tunately more likely to be de- 
termined by the popularity of our 
programs than by their effective- 
ness. Popularity and/or acceptance 
is easier to measure than effective- 
ness. Quality control of education 


today is hardly a scientific matter 
and evaluative efforts are difficult 
to achieve. There is equal applica- 
tion of this statement to both pub- 
lic and private education. 


. The degree of social acceptance of 
the particular educational institu- 
tion. The reputation of the insti- 
tution unquestionably has a salu- 
tary effect on the learner who may 
tend to acce pt the offering on this 
basis at some sacrifice of his own 
judgment. 

. The degree of self-consciousness of 
the teacher as an adult educator. 
Since many teachers on university 
campuses work primarily with un- 
dergraduates on a regular academic 
schedule, they develop certain ex- 
pectations of performance and feel 
frustrated both by their inability 
to cover thoroughly a given sub- 
ject area and by the necessity of 
adapting both material and con- 
tent to specific groups. 

. The degree of competition for the 
learner’s time. Adult learners, un- 
less vocationally or professionally 
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committed face a wide variety of 

other pressures: home, recreational 

opportunities, making a living, etc. 

This is a special problem in train- 

ing volunteers. 

Working directly or indirectly with 
nearly thirty universities in the USS. 
and Canada this writer finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to establish close rap- 
port with individual faculty members. 
It is sometimes equally difficult to 
convince individual teachers that 
adults are generally in an “in-service” 
training situation, not a “pre-service” 
one. This factor (5 above) becomes 
an important and difficult one to sur- 
mount. 

Further, the learning exposure is, 
too frequently, a highly limited one. 
Teacher and learner may have as brief 
a contact as one hour, and rarely is 
it possible to extend the exposure be- 
yond two full teaching days. This, 
of course, relates to the competition 
from other sources for the learner's 
time (6 above). 

Research Purpose 

The research purpose was to de- 
termine and attempt to evaluate the 
perceptions of a limited cross section 
of instructors who frequently make 
single teaching presentations to adults. 

First, it was decided to prepare a 
questionnaire to some fifty-three per- 
sons whom this writer has observed 
as teachers of adult learners. Thirty- 
eight replies were received. Second, 
it was thought that less inhibited an- 
swers might be obtained from teach- 
ers who did not automatically think 
of themselves as “adult educators.” 
Of the thirty-eight persons respond- 
ing to the questionnaire twenty-two 
met this requirement. Third, the bal- 
ance of sixteen who, in the writer’s 
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opinion primarily identify themselves 
as adult educators, serve as a control 
group, in a sense, and provide some 
interesting variations in their replies to 
the major group. Fourth, it was fur- 
ther possible to identify eight of the 
control group who are primarily con- 
cerned (in the writer’s opinion) with 
the methodology of adult education. 
The remaining eight in this group are 
identified primarily with University 
Extension programs. Fifth, all of the 
teachers questioned are experienced 
educators, and thirty-five of the 
thirty-eight respondents are current- 
ly employed by universities. 

The limitation of this study is ac- 
knowledged. It is difficult to estab- 
lish conclusive evidence on the basis 
of so small a group. This limitation 
may be balanced somewhat by the 
selectivity employed in choosing only 
persons who have been personally ob- 
served by the writer. 


The Questionnaire 

While almost all of the respondents 
to the questionnaire have been active 
in programs sponsored by the credit 
unions, the experiences reported by 
these respondents do not necessarily 
relate to their experiences with credit 
union groups. 

The questions relating to their ex- 
periences did not require them to so 
distinguish individual sponsor groups. 
It is probable that the great majority 
of experiences reported relate to their 
teaching of vocationally or profes- 
sionally oriented groups. 


Analysis of the Replies 

In general terms an analysis of the 
replies does not reveal any startling 
or unusual deviations between the 
sub-groups. The limited number of 


replies may be a factor working 
against the development of clearly 
discernible trends which a larger 
sampling might have revealed. Balanc- 
ing against this is the quality of the 
group, which is high in experience 
and well-scattered geographically. 

Questions 1 and 2 were designed to 
establish the frequency of participa- 
tion of those questioned in one time 
appearances. 

Replies to questions 1 and 2 which 
established the frequency of one-time 
presentations indicated a total of 455 
presentations conducted by the thirty- 
eight respondents or an average of 
almost exactly twelve per person over 
the six month period. Of the three 
sub groups, the University Extension 
instructors nearly doubled this aver- 
age. 

Replies to question 3 revealed no 
significant evidence that the one-time 
presentation was associated with any 
single setting, though “conferences” 
were slightly ahead in frequency in 
all sub groups. It is notable that a 
number of the respondents listed a 
variety of titles which more speci- 
fically described such meetings. 

Question 4 which inquired as to 
the number of hours per presentation 
indicated that the “methods oriented” 
and extension instructors frequently 
made two hour presentations while 
the University instructors most fre- 
quently made one hour presentations. 
It is probably reasonable to conclude 
that University instructors (and pro- 
gram planners) still are influenced by 
the undergraduate practice of one 
hour classes. Only five of the thirty- 
eight replies indicated participation 
in three hour sessions. Replies also 
indicated that preparational time re- 
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quired by thirty-three of the thirty- 
eight respondents was two hours or 
more; twenty of the thirty-eight re- 
quired three hours or more, and 
eight of the thirty-eight used five or 
more hours. The University instruc- 
tors and Extension instructors appar- 
ently require more time for prepara- 
tion than do the methods oriented 
group. 

Question 5 was the first of a group 
of eight questions which sought in- 
formation about the groups that the 
respondents instructed in single pres- 
entations. Its answers did not reveal 


any substantial differences among the 
data provided by the sub groups but 
established that student groups were 
more likely to have similar occupa- 
tional interests but varied consider- 
ably in age and academic preparation. 


While age differences are unlikely to 
affect learning experiences, particular- 
ly in single exposure situations, varia- 
tions in academic preparation are un- 
likely to be balanced by non-aca- 
demic experiences. 

Replies to question 6 indicated that 
a substantial majority of these stu- 
dents were unfamiliar to the instruc- 
tor, from which one would deduce 
that the single exposure problem un- 
der consideration is not likely to bene- 
fit from any advantages which might 
accrue through a series of contacts 
over a period of time. 

The instructors’ replies to question 
7 reveal the rather discouraging fact 
that young adults do not attend their 
sessions. Twenty-six replies indicated 
that the students ranged in age from 
thirty to fifty. Eleven replies indi- 
cated that the average age of the stu- 
dent group was “intermediate.” These 
figures correlate with Morton’s fig- 


ures for extension classes which give 
a median age of thirty-eight.’ 

The size of the groups taught in 
reply to question 8 fell largely be- 
tween fifteen and forty though eleven 
of the thirty-eight replies exceeded 
forty. Only three replies indicated 
groups of less than fifteen. Again 
there was no significant difference 
among the experiences of the sub 
groupings of instructors. 

The replies to question 9 reveal 
that the instructors have few experi- 
ences with avocational groups (only 
eight replies indicating avocational or 
partially avocational interest). The 
balance was somewhat evenly divided 
between vocational and professional 
except for the methods oriented group 
which had more exposures to students 
who were professionally concerned. 

Replies to questions 10, 11 and 12 
which were based on location of the 
sessions as well as quality of facilities 
indicated that there was no pro- 
nounced variation of location among 
the sub groups except that only one 
respondent reported use of a library 
facility. It is interesting to note that 
hotels and meeting halls were used 
with approximately the same fre- 
quency as classrooms and adult cen- 
ters, indicating that either adult 
groups often find it convenient to 
meet in non-academic surroundings 
or that school facilities are not readily 
available for adult groups. This is 
more likely to occur in situations 
where there is a residency require- 
ment. 

Questions 13 and 14 dealt with 
content and its preparation while 
questions 15 and 16 inquired about 
methods used for single presentations. 

Replies to question 13 demonstrate 
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the variety of subject matter em- 

braced by the comparatively small 

number of respondents. Combining 

the subject titles into broader areas 

gives the following distribution: 
Human Relations & 

Social Psychology 21 
Business Subjects 18 
Management 16 
Communications 10 
Leadership 9 
Economics 6 
Miscellaneous 2 


Problems of Materials and 
Methods 


The twin problems of materials and 
methods are the concern of the re- 
plies to questions 14, 15 and 16. The 
respondents (except for the Univer- 
sity instructor group) felt that at least 


sometimes they could use standard 
material or adapt it to use for one- 
time presentations. On the other hand 
teaching methods (they said) had to 
be modified to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent. None said that methods used in 
his regular assignment could be di- 
rectly applied to the one-time pres- 
entation. Four found no way to ap- 
ply undergraduate methodology and 
reported the need to use entirely dif- 
ferent methods. Three of those hold- 
ing to this position were from the 
sub group which was method ori- 
ented. 

Replies to question 16 reflected a 
preference for the lecture-discussion 
method of presentation as being best 
adapted to the one-time presentation. 
Again the three groups showed many 
correlations with some minor but 
noteworthy differences. One-half the 
University instructors prefer a lec- 
ture-question period form which may 


be very close to the lecture form 
(which was universally shunned as a 
choice by all respondents). The Ex- 
tension instructors showed no inter- 
est in the discussion method. The 
workshop form found very little sup- 
port in the University instructor 
group. Methods listed as “other” do 
offer much in the way of innovation. 
Further, each represents the expres- 
sion of only one person indicating no 
significant trend toward use of such 
methods (or perhaps more properly 
techniques). 

Questions 17 and 18 were con- 
cerned with the effect (if any) of the 
time of the day when the presentation 
was made. Replies to these questions 
brought some differences of opinion. 
These were not found, however, 
within any sub group as opposed to 
the others. Simply stated, about half 
the group felt the morning hours were 
best for teaching and the other half 
believed it made no difference. In 
reply to question 18, a similar division 
was noted between those who felt 
that the time of day influenced theit 
choice of method and those who felt 
time of day had no effect. Half the 
group placed no significant value on 
the problem of student fatigue and 
the need to provide adjustment to the 
presentation to combat this factor. 

Questions 19 through 22 focused 
on the relationship of the sponsoring 
agency and the teacher, and questions 
23 and 24 were planned to explore 
the concerns of the teachers about 
the importance of supporting ma- 
terials. 

The replies to questions 19 through 
22 indicated that sponsors of pro- 
grams (within whose framework one- 
time presentations are usually made) 
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provide some briefing of the instruc- 
tors about the groups they will teach. 
There is no assurance that other parts 
of the program are always understood 
by the instructor nor that he has 
more than a casual interest in them. 

Schmidt and Swenson? speak of the 
“Thread men function” or coordi- 
nator who “personifies the overall 
unity and purposefulness of the pro- 
gram.” This function, however valu- 
able, seems to be less than an adequate 
substitute for recognition of the total 
purpose of the program by individual 
instructors. 

All but four of the respondents ex- 
pressed some interest in the other sub- 
jects being presented at meetings 
where they were part of the total 
faculty, and there was a preponder- 
ance of belief in all groups that out- 
lines and supplementary materials 
should be required by sponsors and 
distributed to the students. Schmidt 
and Swenson® recommend that learn- 
ers be oriented initially and, under 
certain circumstances re-oriented re- 
garding the hoped for outcomes of 
the educational experience. They 
stress with equal emphasis that in- 
structors be likewise oriented and re- 
oriented to the total objectives of the 
program. 

Replies showed an optimism on the 
part of most of the instructors that 
material distributed would be subse- 
quently used by students. Only five 
felt pessimistic about the factor, and 
seven professed not to know. 


Need for Research in 
Testing 

Replies to the question of testing 
disclosed that twenty-seven of the 
group felt that there was a real need 


for research into the matter of test- 
ing. Three persons objected to the 
question per se and two offered no 
reply. Five others felt no responsi- 
bility to test. 

Adult educators have always felt 
queasy about testing. Knowles‘ re- 
views the various forms of tests and 
states, “we have not yet been able to 
develop satisfactory substitute meth- 
ods for measuring some kinds of learn- 
ing.” 

University instructors on the other 
hand feel a sense of frustration when 
they discover that adults fear testing. 
A variety of reasons ranging from fear 
of humiliation to fear of reprisal when 
they are under sponsorship accounts 
for this unfortunate attitude. 


Question 26 asked for individual 
judgments about the practice of teach- 
ing adults in single presentations. 

The final question which called for 
a judgment on the value of the single 
presentation arrangement found en- 
dorsement by thirty-six of the thirty- 
eight respondents who judged it “very 
useful” or “somewhat useful.” Only 
two found it “of little use,” and none 
assessed it “as of no use.” 


Conclusions 

The instructors who were ques- 
tioned represent a small but typical 
segment of the growing numbers of 
university instructors who are being 
sought by industry, business, associa- 
tions and other groups. The kinds of 
subject matter listed indicate that most 
of those questioned find their students 
are middle management personnel. 

Since such courses are offered either 
by educational institutions or by spon- 
soring groups, it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether individual students are 
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voluntarily seeking self-improvement 
or their superiors are requiring attend- 
ance. 

A substantial majority of those in- 
structors replying expressed belief 
that single presentations had some 
usefulness. 

It is not the intent of this study to 
demonstrate that single exposures have 
equivalent value to the more conven- 
tional academic approaches but to ex- 
amine the usefulness of the former 
as a bona fide learning experience. 

On the positive side one can credit 
the single presentation in the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. That some sponsoring groups 
recognize that their employees 
need additional “in service” train- 
ing and are willing to provide 
it, at least on a limited basis. 

. That individual students also 
recognize this need. 

. That sponsors try to provide 
some information about the pro- 
gram to instructors. 

. That facilities while often less 
than satisfactory do not offer 
serious handicaps to instructors. 

. That size of classes does not gen- 
erally offer serious restrictions. 

. That instructors recognize that 
groups of this kind are “differ- 
ent” enough to require changes 
in content and method and at- 
tempt to provide a learning ex- 
perience which is adapted to the 
groups taught. 

. That instructors are willing to 
prepare adequately for such 
groups and have faith in the use- 
fulness of their material. 

Against this it is necessary to list 
the limitations of the single presen- 
tation: 


1. Many sponsors and/or individ- 
uals are unwilling to provide suit- 
able time for training. 

. Instructors are handicapped by 
the heterogeneous characteristics 
of groups they face in terms of 
academic preparation. 

. Instructors are further handicap- 
ped by the fact that they are 
usually unfamiliar with the in- 
dividuals in their classes and are 
likely therefore to have limited 
opportunities to relate the con- 
tent to the experiences of the 
group. 

. The admission that suitable test- 
ing procedures are not available, 
though desirable. 

. That instructors are more like- 
ly to be subject-oriented than 
problem-oriented. 

It seems that the single presenta- 
tion of content material when well 
prepared by a well-oriented instructor 
as a part of a total program of rea- 
sonably integrated subject matter has 
at least limited merit. Despite its ob- 
vious limitations, it is a popular form 
of adult education today and repre- 
sents an almost apologetic effort of 
sponsor groups and educational insti- 
tutions to provide at least a superficial 
learning exposure for the student. 


The Challenge 

It should be a challenge to all con- 
cerned to expand into more tested 
approaches, and it is probably time 
for representatives of educational in- 
stitutions to take a firmer stand re- 
garding such offerings. Perhaps the 
most disturbing aspect of this entire 
matter lies in the area of testing. It 
is extremely questionable practice to 
assume educational growth without 
adequate evaluation. 
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Sponsors must be educated not only 
to permit learners longer exposures to 
individual instructors, but to demand 
evidence from academic representa- 
tives that goals are being reached and 
purposes satisfied. 

Learners must be acquainted with 
the purposes of testing and should 
learn to recognize its values. Assur- 
ances might be given, for example, 
that sponsors would have no access 
to test results. 

Educators must adhere to stand- 
ards which are academically accept- 
able even though the student is a one- 
time, one-session student on campus 
for the day. 

The single presentation is a classic 
example of the many compromises 
being made in American education to- 
day. It may well perform a dis-serv- 
ice to many students who go forth 
with the delusion that they have mas- 
tered material without the benefit of 
related study, application and reflec- 
tion. The instructors similarly, while 
working hard to prepare digested ver- 
sions of their own courses of study 
rarely have the satisfaction of know- 
ing how effective their teaching really 
is. 


Need for Program 
Integration 

Finally, 
cut need for program integration and 
greater opportunity for student par- 
ticipation in the planning of programs 
and selection of subject matter. Jen- 


there seems to be a clear- 


kins® lists three elements of a “single 
shot” program: purposes, people and 
process. 

In terms of process, Jenkins men- 
tions a number of steps to take in 
making a “single shot” program more 


effective. While he was writing about 
more informal groups, his conditions 
for a successful meeting have signi- 
ficance for all single-presentation in- 
structors: 

1. Preparing the audience (in which 

he includes): 
(a) Getting the meeting itself 
started 
(b) Getting the mood set 
(c) Letting people know what 
to expect 
. Stimulating the audience 
(a) Giving new or additional in- 
formation or ideas 
(b) Raising needed questions or 
problems 
(c) Questioning ways of look- 
ing at things 
. Giving support to the audience 
(a) Getting involvement 
(b) Getting a new group estab- 
lished 
(c) Getting feelings of mean- 
ingfulness 
. Consolidating the experience 
(a) Clarifying the experience 
(b) Seeing that others are com- 
mitted (here he refers to 
students seeing other stu- 
dents committed) 
(c) Understanding the next step 

There is a real need to select sub- 
ject matter that relates closely to the 
felt needs of the learner. 

Zander* found that both teachers 
and pupils tended to change objec- 
tives over a period of time as well as 
gaining better insight into their re- 
spective motivations. This would in- 
dicate that single presentations would 
not enjoy the advantage of retrospec- 
tion and insightfulness experienced by 
students meeting together over longer 
periods of time. 
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It is equally necessary to view the 
total program as an integrated effort 
to provide learners with experiences 
which help them solve their problems. 
It seems of particular importance that 
those instructors who comprise the 
faculty be acquainted with the prob- 
lems faced by learners and be able to 
recognize their own contributions to 
the solutions of the learner’s problems. 

It is possible that skilled instructors 
may be able to do a reasonably good 
job of relating subject matter to the 
experiences of the students. If, how- 
ever, their single presentation is a part 
of a total program (as is so often the 
case), then there is a great need for 
each instructor to understand the rel- 
evancy of his subject to the total pro- 
gram goals. Integration of a total pro- 
gram cannot be accomplished by a 
coordinator alone but requires thor- 
ough understanding and high interest 
on the part of each instructor in- 
volved. 

Luke’ reports that “a review of edu- 
cational research programs in industry 
is difficult because of the variety of 
ways by which such research is re- 
ported, and the fact that much of it 


is never reported in a generally avail- 
able form. Educational programs of 
business and industry have grown to 
major proportions and cover prac- 
tically every area of education.” 

Within the framework of the single 
international association which em- 
ploys this writer this statement has 
significant application. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to know what approaches 
member organizations are making or 
what educational influences are affect- 
ing their programs. This is in no 
sense a criticism of the institutions 
with which member organizations 
may deal but a plea for more infor- 
mation exchange and more revelation 
of the plans and programs in action. 

One of the respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire sums up the problems rather 
well when he reports, “Considering 
the deficiencies in planning, it is amaz- 
ing that the programs work out as 
well as they do; but certainly no pro- 
gram has accomplished as much as it 
could if more time and thought were 
given by sponsors, organizers and par- 
ticipatirig lecturers to objectives and 
to more effective methods of presen- 
tation.” 
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Basic Motivations of Adults 
in Non-Credit Programs 


Robert D. Boyd 
Assistant Director of Continuing Education, Antioch College 


In Fepruary, 1959, the Office of Con- 
tinuing Education at Antioch College 
began a research project to study the 
basic motivations of adults enrolled in 
non-credit adult education programs. 

The investigator defined basic mo- 

tivation as the desire to overcome a 
crisis arising in the interaction of the 
psychic-social fields within an organ- 
ism. The desire itself cannot be ob- 
served; however, those. processes or 
portions of processes which are han- 
dled by and acted out through the 
ego can be observed. In observing 
the processes the ego is engaged in, it 
should be possible to know the crises 
the organism is attempting to handle. 

Two major questions had to be an- 

swered: 

1. Can a theoretical framework 
which describes the ego’s han- 
dling of irritabilities, be developed 
for use in the study of motiva- 
tion? 

. Can an objective quantitative 
profile of the ego’s handling of 
irritabilties be obtained? 


The answer to the first question 
was found in large part in the work 
of Erik Erikson. In his volume Child- 
hood and Society, Erikson’ published 
his theory of the “Eight Stages of 
Man.” The theory proposed that the 
ego faced eight major developmental 
crises. These crises arose in the phy- 
chic-social fields of the organism and 
were handled in large part by the ego. 
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By studying the ego’s handling of 
these crises it appeared possible to de- 
termine the basic motivations of an 
individual. 

An epigenetic diagram of the stages 
is presented in Figure 1. The vertical 
columns mark off the eight successive 
stages. The eight horizontal rows 
mark off the chronological periods in 
which the successive crises arise. 


The Method 

To obtain an objective quantitative 
profile of an individual’s ego develop- 
ment in terms of the eight crises the 
interview method was employed. 
Two assumptions were made. 

1. A person illuminated by his ut- 
terances (conversations) the res- 
olutions or the lack of resolutions 
of the conflicts or problems of 
his ego stage development 
through which he has passed or 
through which he anticipates to 
pass. 

For example, a person who has 
had difficulty resolving the con- 
flict of Trust vs. Mistrust gives 
references to this problem in his 
utterances. He may state: “You 
can never go by a school’s cata- 
logue.” If Trust-Mistrust is a 
basic concern to the individual 
many statements will reoccur 
throughout the interview. If the 
conflict has been resolved, either 
positively or negatively, there 
will be a low frequency of ut- 
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FIGURE 1 
The Eight Stages of Man 


terances for Stage I in the com- 

plete interview. 

. The second assumption is that 
high frequency counts denote 
concerns, low frequency counts 
denote: (a) some resolutions of 
the conflict or (b) the individual 
has not yet reached that particu- 
lar ego stage conflict. 

The interview is taped and tran- 
scribed verbatum. A procedure was 
developed whereby the transcribed 
utterances of an individual could be 
coded as they relate to the eight ego 
crises. The analysis of the interview 
material into coded utterances pro- 
vides a frequency count which gives 
a quantitative profile of an individ- 
ual’s development in terms of the 
eight ego stages. From this data it is 
possible to examine an individual’s 
basic motivations. 
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The Participants 


The subjects for the study were 
sixty participants drawn at random 
from the evening classes offered by 
the Office of Continuing Education 
at Antioch College. The data did re- 


veal some clear patterns. The findings 
are of a tentative nature in view of 
the limited sample size and the some- 
what unique population. The arith- 
metic average age was forty, and 
sixty-five per cent of the subjects 
were within the age range 31-50. In 
Erikson’s theory the growth of a 
healthy personality is dependent on 
the individual facing and overcoming 
the crisis arising in each successive 
stage at specific chronological periods. 
The age span of the present sample 
was such that it would be expected 
that the subjects would show concern 
over the last three ego crises. The re- 
sults did not show the last three crises 
to be the major concerns of the sub- 
jects. 


Age Interview Rank Order Results 
Groups Statement (> = significant: — = not significant:) 
26-30 Plus 4> 3-5-1-2-6 


Minus 4> 2-1 


31-35 Plus 4> 3-2-+5-6-7-1 
Minus 4> 3-2-5-1-6 
36-40 Plus 4> 3+5-6-1-2 


Minus 4> 2-3 


4145 Plus 235652 


Minus 4> 3-1-2-5-6 


46-50 Plus 4> 3-2-5-6-1 


3> 1 


Minus 4> 2-3-5 


TABLE 1 


The Hartley Test Results on the Compari- 
son of Means Among the Total Number of 
Statements in Each Stage for the Subjects 
in Each of Five Age Groups 
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Results 

Table I summarizes the results. The 
Hartley Test was employed to de- 
termine whether there were signifi- 
cant differences between successive 
sets of means. 

In all age groups Stage IV was 
ranked first and had a mean signifi- 
cantly greater than the mean of any 
other stage. This was true for both 
positive and negative utterances. Stage 
III was second in six of the ten com- 
parisons. It had a mean significantly 
greater than the means of certain 
other stages in two of the six com- 
parisons. All other stages although 
having different rank orders were not 
significantly differentiated on the 
comparison of their means. Only in 


Interview Rank Order Results 
Statements (> = significant: — = not significant 


Type of 
Course 


Ans > $-3-6-2-1 


and 
Crafts 3 1 


Humanities Plus 


4> 1-5-3-6 


TABLE 2 
The Hartley Test Results on the Compari- 
son of Means Among the Total Number of 
Statements in Each Stage for the Subjects 
in Eeach of Four Types of Course Cate- 


gories. 


the age interval 31-35 were there suf- 
ficient number of statements in Stage 
VII for it to be included in the com- 
parison of stages. 

The treatment of the data employed 
to analyze the comparison between 
ages and stages was reemployed to 
compare individuals within certain 
course types and the individual’s ego 
stages. Table 2 contains a summary 
of these comparisons. 

Again as was the case with age in- 
terval comparisons Stage IV was the 
predominate stage of concern. How- 
ever, in the comparison of individuals 
within a course type more significant 
differences between means of the 
stages were established. Stage V 
ranked second in four of the eight 
comparisons. Two of the four com- 
parisons showed Stage V to have a 
significantly higher mean than the 
means of the remaining stages. Stages 
VI and II were differentiated from 
other stages more markedly in the 
comparison of individuals grouped 
according to courses as contrasted 
with individuals grouped according 
to age intervals. 


Conclusions ‘ 

Two tentative conclusions seem 

warranted. 

1. Adults enrolled in non-credit 
adult education programs appear 
to be retarded in their growth 
of a healthy personality as de- 
fined by the theory of ego stage 
development. 

2. There is more homogeneity of 
ego profiles when people are 
grouped according to courses 
enrolled in than grouped accord- 
ing to age intervals. 

Subsidiary conclusions may also be 

drawn. Individuals enrolled in non- 


a 
6> 1 
Minus 4> 2-3-5-1 
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credit adult education courses at An- an arts and crafts course, humani- 
tioch are most concerned about: ties and those taking language 
1. The crisis: Industry vs. Inferi- courses. 
ority. Case Study 
. Initiative and Identity next to Analysis of a special case may prove 
their concern with Industry. helpful. The interview data on Miss 
. On the negative side of the crises “M” are presented in Figure 2. For 
such individuals are concerned the present all other data about the 
with Shame and Doubt next to subject will be ignored. Later the 
their concern with Inferiority. background data may serve to cor- 
. Mistrust appears to be of more roborate the findings from the inter- 
concern to individuals enrolled view analysis. 
in humanity courses than the In looking at Figure 2, one sees a 
concern with Shame and Doubt. predominate number of utterances 
There appeared to be no utter- located along the vertical row “In- 
ance coded to the stage of Shame — dustry.” The cells containing the 
and Doubt. three greatest number of coded ut- 
. Generally the individuals in the terances are: First, Industry versus In- 
sample do not appear to be con- feriority, in which there are 251 coded 
cerned with the crises arising in utterances; Second, Identity versus 
Stages VII and VIII. Role Diffusion, 102 coded utterances; 
. Intimacy appears to be a con- Third, Autonomy versus Shame and 
cern of those individuals taking Doubt in which there are 75 coded 
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FIGURE 2 
Profile of Miss “M” Showing Frequencies of Coded Utterances for Stages and Relationships 
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FIGURE 3 EGO STAGE 
Taken from Erik H. Erikson’s Identity and the Life Cycle with the addition of IV-2. 


utterances. The predominate number in order to develop skills and 
of coded utterances occurs in the accomplish tasks. Looking at the 


crisis of Industry. Therefore, since material on the interview itself, 
the Modal Curve has its greatest as- we find that the person believed 
cendency in Industry, (see Figure 4) that she entered the course in 
this person is considered to have the German, which was a second 
greatest concern in the area of In- level course, initially to improve 
dustry. What are the characteristics her skills in conversational Ger- 
of a person who has this particular man and her skills in reading 
crisis? technical literature, specifically in 
(1) The person has come to believe, chemistry. 
according to Erikson, that “There 3) The third characteristic that the 
is no workable future within the stage of Industry has, according 
womb of the family.”? On Table to Erikson, is that the individual 
2 containing the frequency num- attempts to adjust himself to the 
ber of codings, it can be noted inorganic laws of the tool world.* 
that the lowest relationship oc- He is very much interested in his 
curred in the relationship of the ability to handle the tools of his 
subject to the family. There, society. Miss “M” appears to be 
there were only seven coded ut- trying to master a language. It 
terances as contrasted to 343 for is assumed in doing so she be- 
Society, 77 for People and 35 lieves she will further strengthen 
for Self. her Identity as a competent work- 
The second characteristic of a er—a successful achiever—the in- 
person in this crisis is that the dustrious individual. 
person is trying to apply himself The crisis which occurs secondly 
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is that of ego Identity. The analysis 
that the material presents clearly 
shows that if one concedes that In- 
dustry is a central crisis, then the 
crisis of Identity is secondary. 

What is the secondary crisis in the 
the area of Identity? What is the 
crisis in ego Identity when Industry 
is the central problem? Figure 3 pre- 
sents diagramatically the epigenetic 
crisis of “Work Identification versus 
Identity Foreclosure.” In other words, 
the individual, unwilling to move be- 
yond the crisis of work, is still trying 
to expand self Identity yet is prevent- 
ing a closure of “Who am I?” other 
than in the field of work. 


The problem of Autonomy which 
occurs secondary to that of the crises 
of Work and Identity is seen by this 
investigator to be the problem of 
“Work Resourcefulness versus Mini- 
mum Involvement.” This individual 
expresses her Autonomy by trying to 
establish Work Resourcefulness. Her 
involvement which can be assumed to 
be high is primarily one of work. 

It would be interesting at this point 
to look at the existing background in- 
formation concerning this individual. 
Before doing so, it may be helpful to 
summarize our analyses of the inter- 
view data. There is evidence to be- 
lieve that Miss “M” is work orien- 
tated, that she is trying to build Iden- 
tity through work, that her Auton- 
omy is seen primarily by her as build- 
ing resourcefulness to handle work 
situations. In other words, this per- 
son apparently is stressing the impor- 
tance of work as a means of establish- 
ing her way of life or, as may be said 
with this material, to establish her 
Identity through Industry. 


This person classified herself on the 
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FIGURE 4 
Profile of Miss “M’s” Coded Utterances 
From Interview 


background data as being between 
twenty-six and thirty years of age. 
According to Erikson this is definite- 
ly a retardation. Here is a young 
woman who developmentally should 
be primarily concerned with Intimacy 
and secondarily with Generativity 
and Identity. She is not. 

What kind of background data do 
we have that would seem to support 
the fact that this is really the picture? 
This individual has a Master’s Degree 
in Science. She obtained this degree 
by attending night school at a large 
city university. Her father and moth- 
er are first generation Irish. Her 
father was graduated from ninth 
grade, her mother from sixth. Pos- 
sibly this now explains why her inter- 
view containing 485 codable utter- 
ances had only seven coded in her 
Familial Relationships. It would seem 
justifiable to believe that her Identity, 
as she sees it, cannot be established in 
her family. This is supported by 
Erikson’s belief that a highly work 
orientated individual would, of course, 
be trying to get away from this fam- 
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ily. Secondly, as her Identity appears 
to be achieved in large part through 
formal education it would seem dif- 
ficult for her to include her parents 
(who are her only family) in her 
world and in her Identity. From what 
evidence is available, it appears she 
believes she can only build her Iden- 
tity by escaping from her parental 
Identity. Her parents live in a large 
eastern city. Since Miss “M” has 
graduated from college, she has not 
lived in that city. 

The next point of significance is 
that society appears to her to be some- 
thing of vastly greater importance 
than any other relationship. Of the 
484 statements, 343 dealt with her 
relationship to society. No other re- 
lationship approached this number. 
Here is further proof that this per- 
son is not approaching the problems 
of Intimacy, because she is keeping 
people away from herself by identi- 
fying and working with society and 
by being concerned with her relation- 
ship to society and not her relation- 
ship with people. 

During the interview the subject 
made an interesting slip. In answer- 
ing one of the questions she stated 
that she was “proving,” then she cor- 
rected herself and said “improving,” 
her skills in German. It is the con- 
tention of this investigator that she 
was primarily proving, not improv- 
ing, her skills; for although her con- 
cerns appeared to be centered pri- 
marily in work, her real struggle was 
occurring with Identity, that is, she 
really wanted to identify herself as 
a type of individual. But to do this 
required more types of relationships 
than she at this time could seemingly 


afford to engage in. She had proved 
herself in work; it had paid off; she 
was successful in the crisis of Indus- 
try, and this was the point at which 
her Identity primarily rested. Her 
Identity was not primarily expressed 
in other spheres of activity. 

The question may be raised: Why 
was there a comparatively high fre- 
quency of coded utterances in Stage 
II? As this investigator sees it, the 
result reasonably could have been ex- 
pected, for the type of Identity that 
she wishes to build is primarily based 
on her Autonomy of Resourcefulness, 
a resourcefulness to deal with the 
work-a-day world around her. She 
must build this type of Autonomy in 
order to maintain her positive feelings 
about work. And she must maintain 
her positive feelings about work in 
order to hold on to any type of iden- 
tity. Without work this person, con- 
ceivably, may not have had any sub- 
stantial Identity. 


Implications 
The implications from this are, of 


course, tentative. Of many implica- 
tions apparent in the material one 
implication appears to be very clear 
to this investigator. It would seem 
that if adult education is going to as- 
sist individuals of this type, and if 
adult education has as its objective a 
full, richer, and more meaningful life 
for the participants, then the question 
becomes: How can we help this in- 
dividual move along in her ego stage 
development? How can we help her 
to see the necessity and give her sup- 
port to enlarge her concepts of Iden- 
tity beyond those centered only 
around work? 


iFrik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, W. W. Norton, New York, 1950. 


*Erikson, ibid., p. 227. 
*Erikson, ibid., p. 227 


Stretching Adult Educators 


Andrew Westervelt 


SOME TO-ME-UNKNOWN years ago man 
began to develop a power, apparently 
unique among animals, to symbolize 
experience. He shared his symbols. 
Communities of human beings recog- 
nized common symbols as deputy for 
common experiences. Sounds and 
tokens, actions and objects, all gath- 
ered common meaning and were 
coded—placed on active file, so to 
speak. This systematization of sym- 
bols gave us languages, verbal and 
nonverbal ways of communicating 
stereotyped experiences. We can 
never communicate the unique, but 
we can claim animal uniqueness in be- 
ing able to convey to each other, at 
later times and in different contexts, 
information of past events. Some say 
this is what makes us human. 
Coincidentally with the systemati- 
zation of symbols man may have in- 
vented education, a system of inquiry 
into the nature and function, present 
usefulness, continued development and 
general utilization of symbolized and 
symbolizable experience. 


The Difference in Education 
and Training 

Thus described, education is differ- 
ent from training. We may suspect 
that training, in social behavior for 
example, historically preceded educa- 
tion-with-symbols. We have reports, 
like C. R. Carpenter’s' on simian social 
organization and the training of their 
young, to indicate that training pro- 
cesses are not necessarily dependent, 
as is education, on symbolization. Ob- 
served simian training activities reveal 
at most, I gather, a direct, more or 


less instantaneous correlation of sig- 
nals with conditioned activities. Char- 
lie Chaplin’s Modern Times a few 
years ago documented this at the hu- 
man level. But young monkeys, un- 
like young humans, are not also helped 
to abstract repeatable symbols of an 
experience. They cannot, as far as 
we can tell, recollect, discuss and de- 
velop their experiences in different 
intersimian contexts at later dates and 
places. Nor do we suppose they can, 
as I am doing now, relay a present in- 
dividual stimulus through visual sym- 
bols to later responders. 

A signal induces a present, objec- 
tive act or response. A symbol con- 
notes, or “means” something—an ex- 
perience—that the user may store to 
evoke in other contexts. Symbols are 
the raw material of language. Sym- 
bols lodge necessarily recurrent, 
stereotypable events in our symbolific 
memories for report and speculation. 


The simian training process, like 
ours, is a repeated communication, 
oriented directly to its objective and 
addressed to the dev elopment of sig- 
nal related reflex responses. Through 
repetition, training develops skill—the 
ability to carry out instructions. The 
source of these instructions may be 
internal or external; the response, any- 
thing from clumsy to precise. We 
should note that a skill itself may 
enter the symbol system for inclusion 
in language, according to the ability 
of participants in the shared skill to 
abstract its stereotypes and to estab- 
lish common symbols for them. 


Returning to symbolization at this 
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point, we return to education. As a 
function of learning distinct from 
training, education encompasses the 
acquisition, organization and appli- 
cation of symbols. As distinct from 
training, it works through symbols. 
But, as man expanded his power to 
symbolize and as skills required for 
living grew more complex, training 
appears to have blended with educa- 
tion into the combination we com- 
prehensively call “education” today. 

The attachment to education of 
training years and training processes, 
whenever it took place, scotched the 
potential independent development of 
education as a lifelong system of 
canny speculation for all. Earliest 
education, if it ever stood apart from 
training, must have been an ongoing 
creative process from cradle to grave. 


May we also conjecture that the in- 
evitable attachment of training to edu- 
tion is what limited “education” gen- 
erally to the training years of life? 


The Function of Adult 
Educators 


Why do adult educators function 
today? Have we possibly rediscov- 
ered that we, individuals and human- 
ity, need to relate more consciously 
and wisely to alive and expanding 
communication? Or are we simply 
caught up in what sometimes looks 
like a structurally irrelevant, human- 
ity-wide passion for increasing indi- 
vidual skills and knowledge—each for 
its own sake? 

Edmund Brunner? has noted that 
adult education “encompasses most of 
the areas of knowledge,” a statement 
borne out by studies like Clark and 
Sloan’s Classrooms in the Factories.* 
By accustomed standards of school 


operation, the extent of adult learners’ 
wants should pose an administrator’s 
dilemma: how to get teachers to cover 
all the topics? The situation, it seems 
to me, calls on us to consider speci- 
fically developing the education over 
the training function of adult edu- 
cators today. 

Can educator and trainer be sep- 
arately packaged? I doubt it. But 
can we not guide teachers to become 
more one than the other? I believe 
that teachers can learn to become 
communicator-educators. 


My own adult teaching experience 
has been largely to help newcomers 
to American “shores learn to use Eng- 
lish as we use it. Apparently I teach 
a skill: it would seem that my ability 
should be that of the trainer. I should 
start with considerably more special- 
ized information than the student, im- 
part as much as possible to him with- 
in preset limits, and examine him pe- 
riodically to see if he can repeat as 
much of what I know as I think he 
should have learned. Perhaps because 
of wilful independence from teacher 
control of a vital mechanism like 
language, my students continually 
perceived defects or possibilities in 
my data which I would not have been 
justified in dismissing except by as- 
serting perfect knowledge. 

So this was teaching a skill—but 
nothing wholly fixed or fixable, iso- 
lated or isolable, doctrinate or doctrin- 
able. I gradually found that if I want- 
ed to convey structural understand- 
ing (generally the students’ goal) 
rather than rote application of learn- 
ing, I was constantly involved in John 
Dewey’s quinary prescription for re- 
solving a problem: to describe, an- 
alyze, hypothecate, test, and apply. 
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Thus did the students and I repeat- 
edly move together from question to 
information and use. To teach the 
functioning of a technology I found 
myself dealing — unconsciously for 
most of my teaching years—with the 
essential nature of technologies: that 
each thrives only as we understand 
its particular function, present useful- 
ness, potential development, and fu- 
ture application. Only thus can a tech- 
nical skill become and remain a re- 
warding experience. I had to become 
an educator in understanding. Train- 
ing and skill were, even in so syste- 
matized a structure as language, large- 
ly a do-it-yourself outcome of under- 
standing whys and wherefores. 


Understanding the “Whys” 
of Specialization 


All science and technology appears 
to involve the constant evolution and 
application of coded symbol systems, 
of mirrored experience organized for 
communication. Should not the main 
responsibility of the educator be to 
understand the functioning of the gen- 
eralized and specialized code of all 
kinds through which we manage to 
express and fulfill our individual and 
collective social and working selves— 
through which, by word and by 
work, we intercommunicate? 


This larger awareness of communi- 
cation—of the acquisition, understand- 
ing, and application of symbols in 
languages of act and object—is my 
need to develop as a teacher. Per- 
haps I am stretching to become a 
“generalist” educator. Whatever it 
may be, I do not mean hereby to be- 
little the specialist’s pleasure in special- 
ization. Rather am I trying to say 


that perfection in grammar, were such 
a thing possible, would serve me little 
in teaching English language, even as 
perfection in machining, dissection, 
or literary detail would not improve 
the educator in you. What helps us 
teach better is a better understanding 
of the “whys” of our specializations. 
The “how” and the “what” follow. 
I have been advised more than once 
in educational circles by no means 
ever to be trapped into explaining 
“why.” It occurs to me that respect- 
ing this advice may underlie much 
bad teaching. 

There are obviously vast areas 
where simple training of learners is 
considered adequate: hundreds of the 
subjects itemized by Clark and Sloan 
represent training courses. Many such 
courses may also be initiated, in part 
at least, as educative experiences whose 
students-in-training are offered some 
grasp of the social-structural why of 
their specialties. Qualified teacher- 
communicators can function across 
specialty lines to serve this end, func- 
tioning not as answer-readied special- 
ists but rather as seasoned guides, 
stimuli to learner do-it-yourself. 

In group study, whether members’ 
goals are identical or merely in kind, 
a teacher finds himself allied to as 
many assistants as the group has mem- 
bers, as many of us have discovered, 
according to his group-integrating 
skills—another communication talent. 
To utilize this group potential with 
heterogeneous trainees would require 
probably that the goal be not to dem- 
onstrate “how we do it” so much as 
to discover “how to do it yourself.” 
The educator is the guide. 

Are we developing indications here 
for teachers of adults? 


ie 
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For one thing, I suspect that teach- 
ers destined to train students in high- 
ly specialized low-frequency) 
skills must be subject specialists. In 
such training, the information span 
of the teacher is likely more impor- 
tant than his social insight. High skill 
in some order of acquired reflex marks 
the good trainer. Each can ably dem- 
onstrate the techniques needed to con- 
dition trainee reflexes in the auto- 
matic handling of recognized, recur- 
rent, signalled stimulus-response situ- 
ations, concrete or abstract. 


Teachers as Communicators 
Teachers destined to educate, on 
the other hand, should be able com- 
municators. This may even be their 
specialty. Ability to evaluate people 


and situations, plus skill in integrat- 
ing interpersonal activities, are more 


valuable to our educator than subject 
specialization. Such adult teachers 
may always be few and far between. 
No college courses yet exist, as far 
as I lewwer, correlated to dev elop this 
breadth of communication skill. Any 
such educator known now, like great 
teachers we recollect in the past, is 
almost certainly self-made. 

Expanding demands for increased 
educational opportunity and for 
teachers to supply it challenge us to- 
day to encourage more teachers to 
become communicating educators or 
communication “generalists.” Many 
could undoubtedly be “school-made,” 
with care. 

Let us note here that it cannot make 
sense to discuss the teacher apart from 
the learner. Learning and teaching 
are two faces of one coin, education. 
They make of education a binary, in- 
terpersonal unit that goes out of ex- 
istence if either quantity is eliminated. 
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As in every sender-receiver, stimulus- 
response, communication relationship, 
neither function can exist without the 
other. In the teaching-learning unit, 
communication fuses with education. 
It would even be possible, with a nod 
to Claude Shannon as I understand 
him, to say that all communication, 
as it exchanges “uncertain” informa- 
tion, is a form of education. The 
fusion suggests the importance of a 
thorough understanding of communi- 
cation theory and practice as a part 
of all teacher training. 

When, as teachers of adults, we 
make our accustomed initial evaluation 
of learners—their needs, motivations, 
interests, attitudes, and goals—we 
carry out but half of a dual respon- 
sibility in the binary relationship. It 
still remains for us to commit to the 
learner’s perceptions our own per- 
tinent needs, motivations, etc. Thus 
we move toward a thoughtful de- 
velopment and application of “self- 
other” perceptions—an essential com- 
munication starting-point which many 
teachers already observe under other 
terms. As a realized accomplishment 
in communication, it helps us con- 
sciously toward perceiving learner 
codings. By adjusting our own (which 
we can do because we are knowledge- 
able in communication) we can work 
more readily with him through a cal- 
culated common idiom, or language, 
for better mutual progress toward a 
shared educational goal. 

Teachers are often urged to “start 
where the learner is.” Does the ad- 
visor ever add “and stay with him?” 
I have the impression that, with the 
learner once on leash, the teacher is 
sent off, or goes off, down his own 
exclusive avenue of competence, a 
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trainer head to heel. This often rep- 
resents abandonment at the outset of 
a potentially good communication re- 
lationship. 

A reminder here of something taken 
for granted may not be amiss. That 
is that we function structurally in and 
as an “organism-as-a-whole,” to apply 
Korzybski’s terminology.* This larger 
context forbids that a teacher, to be 
effective, be petty or self-centered. 
His activity is willy-nilly “physio- 
logical”—a related portion of a living, 
structural whole. Teachers are prop- 
erly challenged by the world never to 
forget relevance to the whole in what- 
ever they undertake. 

In less “communication”-conscious 
days W. H. Kilpatrick insisted in 
other terms than we have been using 
that “a positive social attitude and 
disposition becomes an essential in 
prospective teachers.” His proper 
educators were also to be communi- 
cators: not teachers trained to train 
in turn. Let me redistribute a sentence 
from The Educational Frontier’: 


May we hope that each student teacher 
will go forth as an open-minded pro- 
ponent of the public good, 
tied to no prior chosen plan, 
but intelligently aware of life’s prob- 
lems and difficulties, 
and tremendously concerned to help 
in their solution: 
able, in interest at least, to take hold 
in any community, however backward 
or however complacent; 
determined as far as in him lies 
not only to work (with his students) 
but also to help the community study 
its own problems in the light of the 
best he can come to know, 
first on the community’s own terms 
and then to move as far and as 
fast as the argument may lead. 


We might also note that, since Kil- 
patrick’s challenge, Wendell Willkie 
has called on us to think of “one 
world” as our community. 


The Curriculum 

What kind of a curriculum will 
help produce this well-oriented adult 
educator? Minimally speaking, I be- 
lieve he should have: 

(1) an up-to-date grasp of adult 
psychology including super- 
vised training in counseling 
adults (to obtain listening skill, 
for one thing); 

a guided analysis of the “phys- 

iology” of group structure, 

from family on out; 

an empirical grasp of commun- 

ication theory: 

(a) realizing in actual com- 
munication situations, for 
example, Warren Weav- 
er’s analysis of Shannon’s 
mathematical theory of 
communication; 
comprehending similarly 
the persistence and func- 
tion of nonverbal com- 
munication (see Jurgen 
Ruesch and Weldon Kees 
on that topic); 

an understanding acceptance of 

the relative unimportance of 

his own data in teaching situa- 
tions: 

(a) to encourage direct re- 
sponse to the communi- 
cated and uncommunicat- 
ed—spoken, that is—needs 
and potentials of the learn- 
er; 
to facilitate learner-teach- 
er development of new 
data; 

(c) to discourage self-exploi- 
tation. 

Our teacher need not be a mine of 
specialized details. If my description 
has been effective, we should see this 
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as irrelevant to his being a useful adult 
educator. 

I should perhaps have placed point 
three at the top. Understanding of 
communication is the framework of 
our educator’s intelligence, the focal 
point of all his skills. But a climactic 
position is not inappropriate either, 
for its integration with point four is 
indispensable. 


The Community’s Need 

We should also check on the com- 
munity’s need for such teachers. 
Theoretical awareness of need is good, 
but is there real evidence of com- 
munity want? Where may our edu- 
cators serve? 

General societal problems, as I note 
them, present numberless specific lo- 
cal variations. As population increases 
and as social services and technology 


expand in our society, opportunities 
for individuals to fill specialized jobs 
also increase. No fool developed the 
aphorism that specialization consists 
of knowing more and more about less 


and less. An equally sharp woman, I 
believe it was, suggested that general- 
ization in this same expanding society 
amounted to knowing less and less 
about more and more. These epi- 
grams report, in a way, the challenge 
we face in adult education. 

If teacher shortages are real, can 
we persist in the traditional academic 
convention that only encyclopedic 
specialists are properly equipped to 
instruct? Development of new knowl- 
edge in science and technology today 
is said to be at such a rate that, be- 
fore our specialist’s data can out, 
some other specialist has already ren- 
dered the information obsolete. This 
is good: it can help us to understand 
that all data represent past knowl- 


edge. It challenges education with 
the data-contradicting task of teach- 
ing people perceptions which will 
keep them in step with events, which 
will help each of us to live more 
readily in someone else’s last-minute 
world and be more receptive of data- 
to-come. We will anticipate with less 
uncertainty the worlds of our own 
maturing and of our children. Are 
these not community needs of our- 
selves and our neighbors? 

To handle new data society also 
has, as C. W. Meredith® has pointed 
out, the critical problem of develop- 
ing new symbols for new knowledge 
and of gaining prompt currency for 
them to enable essential communica- 
tion. Will readiness to communicate 
any rate of social growth anywhere— 
including technological expansion as 
a structurally related part of the pro- 
cess—be a forever inadequately re- 
solved need in human societies? Com- 
munication ability appears never to 
have overtaken the need to communi- 
cate. Can we possibly close the gap 
somewhat by getting to understand 
more of the communication factors 
which are involved in our becoming 
comfortable with altering data? As 
already suggested, increasing com- 
munication skill—conscious communi- 
cation skill—is an educative task. So 
what specific help does our educator 
bring his community? 

He will, in the first place, be quick 
to perceive societal expansions of code 
and their community importance. He 
may even find himself particularly 
qualified to participate in the develop- 
ment of new codings, of symbols for 
new discoveries and ideas. In the sec- 
ond place he will disseminate respect 
for an essence of human fallibility: 
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that, in any lively culture, meanings 
in all codes modify from use to use 
and from day to day. Thirdly, en- 
dorsing the sentiment of Charles and 
Ray Eames,’ he teaches that “com- 
munication means a responsibility of 
decision all the way down the line,” 
and that these decisions convey our 
social attitudes. Thus he asserts his 
personal structural relationship to the 
“organism-as-a-whole.” 

It is conceivable that we, as learn- 
ers under communicator - educators, 
might find ourselves and our commun- 
ities decreasingly dedicated to self- 
important, competitive, responsibility- 
rejecting social behavior. Skill in com- 
munication would automatically ex- 
pand our abilities at all levels of com- 
munity to socialize ourselves, increas- 
ing our catholicity; to address and to 
respond to each other in commoner 
codes; and in general to develop co- 


operatively through new perceptions 
of shared languages, codings of com- 
mon needs, experiences, resources, op- 
portunities, and ingenuity. 

Our proposed educator may un- 
avoidably know proportionately less 
as an individual about geometrically 
expanding knowledge and problems 
around him. This discrepancy, I re- 
peat again, should not affect his use- 
fulness as a teacher. Understanding 
as he does the communication func- 
tion of human endeavor, he stands at 
the focal point of social meaning, of 
symbolization—work and life. In our 
impetuous pursuit of “more and more” 
we sometimes appear to lose con- 
sciousness of focus of the whole. 
Teachers can guide us to increase our 
capacity to integrate meaning. Our 
trained adult educator may be to- 
morrow’s citizens’ synthesist. 

We need him today. 


1C. R. Carpenter, “Field Study in Siam of the Behavior and Social Relations of the 
Gibbon.” In Carleton S. Coon, Ed., A Reader in General Anthropology. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1948, 3-43. 

2Edmund deS. Brunner, et al., An Overview of Adult Education Research. Chicago: Adult 
Education Association of the US.A., 1959. Preface. 

8Harold F. Clark and Harold S. Sloan, Classrooms in the Factories. Rutherford, N. J.: 
Institute of Research, Fairleigh Dickinson University, 1958. 

*Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 4th edition. Lakeville, Connecticut: The Inter- 
national Nonaristotelian Library Publishing Company, 1958. 

‘William H. Kilpatrick, “Professional Education from the Social Point of View.” In 
W. H. Kilpatrick, Ed., The Educational Frontier. New York: Appleton-Century, 1933, 
257-286. 

6C. W. Meredith: Subject of a speech given by the British psychologist before the 
Psychology Club, Columbia University, in January, 1959. 

7Charles Eames and Ray Eames: Recorded text of the film A Communications Primer. 
Venice, California: Charles Eames Inc., 1953. 
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Tue ScHoo, OF ENGINEERING in co- 
operation with the Division of Ex- 
tension and General Studies of the 
University of Virginia since 1929 has 
offered a program of off-campus 
course work which enables students 
to earn academic credit toward under- 
graduate degrees in engineering. This 
program was established upon the as- 
sumption that students completing 
credit course work in the extension 
classes would eventually seek admis- 
sion to the School of Engineering and 
complete the degree requirements. 
Over the past years, the program 
has been made available to a large 
number of students throughout the 
state of Virginia, but only a small 
percentage of these students have en- 
tered the resident program at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and have taken 
undergraduate engineering degrees. 
Even though their numbers have been 
small, enough of the students have 
come into the resident program to 
indicate that the extension program 
was producing well prepared stu- 
dents in some instances and poorly 
prepared students in other instances, 
but the relative number of the quali- 
fied and unqualified students was un- 
known. Thus, the desirability of a 
comparative study of the performance 
of students completing course work 
in both the extension program and the 
resident program became evident. 
This report will endeavor to present 


the findings of such a study related 
to students currently enrolled in the 
resident program at the School of En- 
gineering. 


Scope and Organization 
Of Study 


The academic records of all of the 
undergraduate resident students in the 
classes of 1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963 
were examined and ninety-four stu- 
dents were found to have completed 
some extension course work prior to 
June 1960. Approximately 840 stu- 
dents’ records were reviewed to de- 
termine the extension enrollees. Of 
the ninety-four extension students a 
number had taken only one or two 
courses during the summer months to 
supplement their resident course work. 
These ninety-four student records 
were therefore screened to include 
only those who had completed a mini- 
mum of nine semester hours in the ex- 
tension program. This cut-off point 
was selected because it represented at 
least two semesters of work in exten- 
sion. Similarly, a two-semester mini- 
mum resident requirement was applied 
to the students comprising the study 
group in an attempt to arrive at a 
common denominator for compara- 
tive purposes. This selection proced- 
ure resulted in a reduction of the 
group from ninety-four to thirty-one 
students. 
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A further classification was made 
to divide the students. into two addi- 
tional groups: those (22) completing 
their extension work before entering 
the resident program, and those (14) 
completing their extension work after 
they had completed at least one year 
of their resident work. The latter 
group included the extension records 
for post-resident extension courses of 
five of the same students included in 
the former group. This inclusion 
seemed justifiable since any perform- 
ance trend in extension after the resi- 
dent tenure should not be influenced 
to a great extent by extension courses 
taken prior to the completion of the 
resident work. For purposes of sim- 
plicity these two groups will be re- 
ferred to as the “before” and “after” 
groups in the discussion which fol- 
lows. 

It was interesting to note that while 
a number of the original ninety-four 
students had completed some college 
work at institutions other than the 
University of Virginia before enter- 
ing the program, none of these stu- 
dents completed as much as a year of 
work in both of the university’s pro- 
grams. Therefore, none of the stu- 
dents included in the “before” and 
“after” groups had college experience 
outside of the University of Virginia 
programs. 

No consideration has been given 
in this study to the geographical dis- 
tribution or to the economic status 
of the students. Neither has there 
been any attempt to evaluate the ef- 
fect of the age of the students or the 
quality of their high school curricula. 
Further, no attempt has been made 
to evaluate the “motivation factor” of 
the students. For consistency, it must 


be assumed that whatever study mo- 
tivation a student had in the extension 
program, he would retain it in the 
resident program and vice versa. Ob- 
viously, the interests and motivations 
of the students would change in either 
direction, so this assumption is not 
entirely valid. However, all of the 
students fulfilled the admission re- 
quirements for the resident program 
at the School of Engineering, so it is 
reasonable to assume that they were 
all sufficiently mature and possessed 
the requisite training to maintain sat- 
isfactory progress in a college level 
program. 


Findings 


The findings of this study indicate 
that the grade averages for the resi- 
dent courses were lower than the 
grade averages for the extension 
courses. This was true for both 
groups. These results are tabulated 
as follows: 

“Before” Group 
Extension Average 87.3 
Resident Average 81.5 
“After” Group 
Extension Average 82.9 
Resident Average 78.4 

The numerical grade difference for 
the “before” group is 5.8 and the dif- 
ference for the “after” group is 4.5. 
The grade of 75 was the lowest pass- 
ing grade in both programs. The 
average grade values were determined 
by dividing the total number of se- 
mester hours completed by the group 
into the total number of grade points 
earned by the respective group. The 
grade points were weighted to re- 
flect the quality of the student per- 
formance in each case by multiplying 
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the total semester hours of credit Figure | beyond the fifth or sixth 
work completed by each student by semester is not realistically applicable 
the average grade for the total hours to this study, because very few of the 
taken. As stated previously, the min- advanced courses given in these se- 
imum number of semester hours used mesters in the resident program are 
for the computation of the extension offered through extension. 
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able explanation of the grade differ- 
ences. The degree to which the vari- 
ous reasons affected the overall stu- 
dent performances remains proble- 
matical. 

1. The course load in the exten- 
sion program is usually limited to one 
or two courses per semester. This 
enables a student to concentrate his 
study effort upon the several subjects 


instead of spreading his effort over 


Conclusions 
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student after entering the resident 
program when all course work in ex- 
tension was completed prior to the 
time he entered the resident program. 

2. The average grade earned by a 
student in the extension program was 
approximately four points higher than 
the average grade earned in the resi- 
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Tue Scuoor or ENGINEERING in co- 
operation with the Division of Ex- 
tension and General Studies of the 
University of Virginia since 1929 has 
offered a program of off-campus 
course work which enables students 
to earn academic credit toward under- 
graduate degrees in engineering. This 
program was established upon the as- 
sumption that students completing 
credit course work in the extension 


classes would eventually seek admis- - 


sion to the School of Engineering and 
complete the degree requirements. 
Over the past years, the program 
has been made available to a large 
number of students throughout the 
state of Virginia, but only a small 
percentage of these students have en- 
tered the resident program at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and have taken 
undergraduate engineering degrees. 
Even though their numbers have been 
small, enough of the students have 
come into the resident program. to 
indicate that the extension program 
was producing well prepared stu- 
dents in some instances and poorly 
prepared students in other instances, 
but the relative number of the quali- 
fied and unqualified students was un- 
known. Thus, the desirability of a 
comparative study of the performance 
of students completing course work 
in both the extension program and the 
resident program became evident. 
This report will endeavor to present 


ensign, of Virginia 


the findings of such a study related 
to students currently enrolled in the 
resident program at the School of En- 


gineering. 


Scope and Organization 
Of Study 


The academic records of all of the 
undergraduate resident students in the 
classes of 1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963 
were examined and ninety-four stu- 
dents were found to have completed 
some extension course work prior to 
June 1960. Approximately 840 stu- 
dents’ records were reviewed to de- 
termine the extension enrollees. Of 
the ninety-four extension students a 
number had taken only one or two 
courses during the summer months to 
supplement their resident course work. 
These ninety-four student records 
were therefore screened to include 
only those who had completed a mini- 
mum of nine semester hours in the ex- 
tension program. This cut-off point 
was selected because it represented at 
least two semesters of work in exten- 
sion. Similarly, a two-semester mini- 
mum resident requirement was applied 
to the students comprising the study 
group in an attempt to arrive at a 
common denominator for compara- 
tive purposes. This selection proced- 
ure resulted in a reduction of the 
group from ninety-four to thirty-one 
students. 
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A further classification was made 
to divide the students into two addi- 
tional groups: those (22) completing 
their extension work before entering 
the resident program, and those (14) 
completing their extension work after 
they had completed at least one year 
of their resident work. The latter 
group included the extension records 
for post-resident extension courses of 
five of the same students included in 
the former group. This inclusion 
seemed justifiable since any perform- 
ance trend in extension after the resi- 
dent tenure should not be influenced 
to a great extent by extension courses 
taken prior to the completion of the 
' resident work. For purposes of sim- 
plicity these two groups will be re- 
ferred to as the “before” and “after” 
groups in the discussion which fol- 
lows. 

It was interesting to note that while 
a number of the original ninety-four 
students had completed some college 
work at institutions other than the 
University of Virginia before enter- 
ing the program, none of these stu- 
dents completed as much as a year of 
work in both of the university’s pro- 
grams. Therefore, none of the stu- 
dents included in the “before” and 
“after” groups had college experience 
outside of the University of Virginia 
programs. 

No consideration has been given 
in this study to the geographical dis- 
tribution or to the economic status 
of the students. Neither has there 
been any attempt to evaluate the ef- 
fect of the age of the students or the 
quality of their high school curricula. 
Further, no attempt has been made 
to evaluate the “motivation factor” of 
the students. For consistency, it must 


be assumed that whatever study mo- 
tivation a student had in the extension 
program, he would retain it in the 
resident program and vice versa. Ob- 
viously, the interests and motivations 
of the students would change in either 
direction, so this assumption is not 
entirely valid. However, all of the 
students fulfilled the admission re- 


‘quirements for the resident program 


at the School of Engineering, so it is 
reasonable to assume that they were 
all sufficiently mature and possessed 
the requisite training to maintain sat- 
isfactory progress in a college level 
program. 


Findings 


The findings of this study indicate 
that the grade averages for the resi- 
dent courses were lower than the 
grade averages for the extension 
courses. This was true for both 
groups. These results are tabulated 
as follows: _ 

“Before” Group 
Extension Average 87.3 
Resident Average 81.5 
“After” Group 
Extension Average 82.9 
Resident Average, 78.4 

The numerical grade difference for 
the “before” group is 5.8 and the dif- 
ference for the “after” group is 4.5. 
The grade of 75 was the lowest pass- 
ing grade in both programs. The 
average grade values were determined 
by dividing the total number of se- 
mester hours completed by the group 
into the total number of grade points 
earned by the respective group. The 
grade points were weighted to re- 
flect the quality. of the student per- 
formance in each case by multiplying 
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the total semester hours of credit 
work completed by each student by 
the average grade for the total hours 
taken. As stated previously, the min- 
imum number of semester hours used 
for the computation of the extension 
averages was nine. The maximum 
number of hours completed by any 
student in the extension program was 
eighty-one with an average of approx- 
imately thirty. The minimum number 
of semester hours used for the compu- 
tation of the resident averages was 
144%,. The maximum number of resi- 
dent semester-hours used was 9014 
with an average of approximately 
fifty. Forty semester hours of work 
were used to complete the grade 
points of seven graduates. 

At this point, it might be conclud- 
ed that a student is not capable of 
performing as well in the resident 
program as in-the extension program. 
Also, it might be inferred that it is 
easier to make higher grades in the 
extension program than it is in the 
resident program because the academ- 
ic standards are not as demanding. 
However, before any conclusion can 
be made relative to the quality of the 
extension program, it is necessary to 
examine the performance record of 
the resident students alone with re- 
gard to the level of course work. Fig- 
ure I shows the grade trend by se- 
mesters of a random group of resi- 
dent students. These composite grade 
averages were obtained from the rec- 
ords of twenty-five resident students 
who had completed seven semesters 
of work. The students selected rep- 
resented the five undergraduate en- 
gineering departments with individual 
grade records ranging from high to 
low. That portion of the curve of 


Figure I beyond the fifth or sixth 
semester is not realistically applicable 
to this study, because very few of the 
advanced courses given in these se- 
mesters in the resident program are 
offered through extension. 


GRADE TREND OF 25 RESIDENT 
STUDENTS 


Semesters 
Figure I 

It has been observed that the aver- 
age number of courses completed in 
the extension program amounted to 
thirty semester hours; whereas, the 
average number completed in the res- 
ident program amounted to fifty se- 
mester hours. From this, and from a 
close examination of the courses taken 
by each student in the two programs, 
it is apparent that proportionately 
more first year courses (beginning a 
series of studies) were taken by the 
students while in the extension pro- 
gram than while in the resident pro- 
gram. This is particularly true of the 
students in the “before” group where 
the grade difference in the two pro- 
grams was the greater. If the data of 
Figure I is applied to the average 
grade difference between the two 
programs, it is observed that the dif- 
ference is reduced approximately ten 
per cent. 

Although it is not the purpose of 
this study to attempt to analyze the 
reasons for the grade differences, sev- 
eral reasons may be offered as a prob- 
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able explanation of the grade differ- 
ences. The degree to which the vari- 
ous reasons affected the overall stu- 
dent performances remains proble- 
matical. 

1. The course load in the. exten- 
sion program is usually limited to one 
or two courses per semester. This 
enables a student to concentrate his 
study effort upon the several subjects 
instead of spreading his effort over 
five or six subjects as required in a 
resident program. 

2. The majority of the extension 
classes are smaller than the resident 
classes. This permits an instructor to 
give more personal assistance to the 
individual student. However, this ad- 
vantage is offset in some cases by the 
non-availability of the extension in- 
structor between class meetings. 

3. The basic philosophy of some 
of the extension instructors is not en- 
tirely in accord with the prevailing 
concepts held by the resident faculty 
relative to the evaluation of student 
achievement. 


Conclusions 


The following .conclusions may be 
drawn based upon the findings and 
limitations of this study: 

1. The average grade earned by a 
student in the engineering extension 
credit program was approximately 
five points, or one letter grade, higher 
than the average grade earned by the 


student after entering the resident 
program when all course work in ex- 
tension was completed prior to the 
time he entered the resident program. 

2. The average grade earned by a 
student in the extension program was 
approximately four points higher than 
the average grade earned in the resi- 
dent program when all course work 
in the extension program was taken 
after he had completed at least one 
year in the resident program. 

3. The greater difference in grade 
averages, though slight, occurred 
when the students completed the ex- 
tension work before entering the res- 
ident program. 

4. The grade trend for resident 
students over the applicable periods 
of study was downward, which tend- 
ed to equalize the extension and resi- 
dent grades. 

Because the data available for this 
study were limited to the records of 
thirty-four students, the compilation 
of data should be continued, as it 
develops, to enlarge the group of stu- 
dents studied. 

To ascertain the trend in grade av- 
erage differences, a comparison should 
be made periodically of the perform- 
ance records of the students in the 
two programs. This comparison, if 
enough information is available to be 
significant, should indicate the ef- 
fectiveness of the academic adminis- 
tration of the extension program. 
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The Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree 


HERE ARE recommendations of a fac- 
ulty committee at The University of 
Oklahoma, for a Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies (BLS) degree. The recom- 
mendations have been approved by 
the Regents of the University, and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant of $61,000 to 
finance pilot groups for program test- 


ing. 


1. Authorization and Name 
of Degree 


The Committee recommends that 
the University of Oklahoma be au- 
thorized to offer a program of studies 
for adult part-time students leading 
to the Bachelor of Liberal Studies 
Degree. 


ll. Admission to the Program 


The Committee recommends: 

A. That admission to the degree 
program be restricted to adult part- 
time students and that, prior to 
definition by the executive com- 
mittee of the college, “adult part- 
time student” be defined as one 
having attained at least a high 
school diploma or its equivalent 
and having attained age twenty- 
five. 

B. That admission to the pro- 
gram and placement in the program 
be based on the results of examina- 
tions, and the personal data fur- 
nished on the student’s application 
for admission. 


C. That each adult part-time 
student, on admission to the pro- 
gram, be assigned an adviser in each 
of the areas: humanities, social sci- 
ences, and natural sciences. 

D. That admission to Steps 3 
and 4 of the program (see Flow 
Chart) shall be by invitation of the 
faculty on recommendation of the 
area advisers, and on satisfactory 
completion of such tests as the fac- 
ulty may require. 


Il. The Program of Studies 


A. Requirements for the De- 
gree. The Committee recommends: 
1. That requirements for the 
degree be based on attainment of 
appropriate standards of excel- 
lence in the program of studies 
as determined by continuous ad- 
visement, participation in resi- 
dential seminars, and comprehen- 
sive oral and written examina- 
tions, rather than the accumula- 
tion of traditional resident credit 
hours. 

2. That the adult student be 
permitted and encouraged to pro- 
ceed through the program of 
studies at the pace best suited to 
his level of learning, his ability 
and motivation for independent 
study, and his available time. 

3. That, in addition to the at- 
tainment of an appropriate level 
of learning as measured by com- 
prehensive oral and written ex- 
aminations, each student be re- 


‘The Committee concurred in a recommendation by the Council on Instruction that the 
minimum age requirement be interpreted “with some flexibility.” 
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quired to complete satisfactorily: 

a. A residential area semi- 
nar in each of the three areas: 
humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. 

b. A minimum of one year 
of independent study beyond 
completion of the area semi- 
nars including the develop- 
ment in appropriate depth, of 
a paper dealing with a subject 
of special interest to the stu- 
dent. 

c. The residential inter-area 
seminar, designed to achieve 
integration of learning and 
taught by an inter-disciplinary 
teaching team. 


B. General Objectives of the 
BLS Program 

The Committee recommends that 

the program of studies be designed to 


provide the adult part-time student 
with: 
_ 1. Knowledge of the natural 
sciences, social sciences, and hu- 
manities in sufficient depth and 


breadth to enable him to: under- 
stand the relation between the 
three broad areas of knowledge, 
understand the investigative 
methods used within each field, 
and to read, interpret, and evalu- 
ate the works of scholars with- 
in each field. 

2. Understanding of self. 

3. Understanding of the be- 
havior of individuals and groups; 
knowledge of one’s own and oth- 
er contemporary cultures. 

4. A historical view of man’s 
development: social, intellectual, 
scientific, artistic, and religious; 
and the probable direction and 
effect of political, economic, and 
technological change. 

5. Understanding of great lit- 
erary, scientific, and artistic 
works. 


C. Scope and Sequence of the 
Curriculum 
The Committee recommends: 
1. That the curriculum focus 
on the theme “Man in the Twen- 
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tieth Century,” and that it de- 
velop this theme via the “central 
learnings-central problems” ap- 
proach. 

2. That the curriculum con- 
sist of three subject-matter di- 
visions: the humanities, the nat- 
ural sciences, and the social sci- 
ences. 

3. That the “central learn- 
ings” of the curriculum be de- 
fined for the student by the se- 
lection of a list of basic books and 
readings for each of the three 
divisions. 

4. That supplementary lists of 
books and readings be furnished 
the student for exploration of 
central problems and special in- 
terests in preparation for his par- 
ticipation in the seminars and his 
development of a topic or prob- 
lem in some depth. 

5. That students be permitted 
flexibility in the sequence with 
which they approach the three 
areas of study, but that they be 
encouraged to avoid the pursuit 
of a single area in isolation. 

6. That the sequence of study 
and progress through the curric- 
ulum be as defined in the “Flow 
Chart.” 
D. Programs and Methods of 


Instruction 
The Committee recommends: 


1. Multiple programming of 
the curriculum with emphasis on 
independent study under contin- 
uous advisement by area advisers. 

2. That the student be pro- 
vided on a purchase or rental 
basis basic books included in each 
area of the curriculum and that 
he receive continuous advisement 


on selection of additional read- 
ings from the lists of supplemen- 
tary books and articles. 

3. That each student pursu- 
ing the program at Step 2 be fur- 
nished periodically information 
on all programs available by class, 
short course, radio, television, 
etc., which might assist him in 
his independent study and that 
he be required periodically to 
furnish information to the col- 
lege indicative of his progress 
during his period of study in 
absentia. 

4. That there be organized, 
on a non-credit and voluntary 
basis, curriculum-related discus- 
sion groups, week-end resi- 
dentials and other programs to 
assist students to attain the objec- 
tives of the program, and to en- 
courage and support their inde- 
pendent reading. 

5. That area seminars be de- 
signed: 

a. To foster interrelated- 
ness of learning by helping the 
student see the elements of 
problems and the complexities 
of a problem. 

b. To improve the student’s 
skill in the oral and written 
communication of ideas. 

c. To clarify points of 
previous learning achieved by 
independent study. 

d. To assist students and 

: faculty in determining the lev- 
el’ of attainment achieved and 
the advisability of the student’s 
proceeding to the next step in 
the program. 

6. That the inter-area seminar 
be designed to help the student 
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achieve integration of learning as 
applied to problems or themes 
cutting across all areas of know]l- 
edge. 

7. That area and inter-area 
seminars utilize an inter-disciplin- 
ary teaching team of two or 
more scholars from the faculty 
and such resource persons as may 
be invited to participate. 

E. Evaluation and Testing 


The Committee recommends: 


1. That the faculty of the 
college (or its designated com- 
mittee) select and/or develop 
written and oral examinations 
appropriate to the evaluation of 
the student’s progress in the pro- 
gram. 

2. The collection of compre- 
hensive personal data and test 
results for each student entering 
the program which will enable 
area advisers to place the student 
in Step 2 of the program at the 
level of attainment commensur- 
ate with his prior learning. 

3. That comprehensive tests 
be selected or developed to test 
the “central learnings” for each 
area at Step 2 of the program 
and that satisfactory perform- 
ance on such tests be prerequisite 
to admission to the area seminars. 

4. That evaluation of students 
in area seminars be the respon- 
sibility of the teaching team con- 
ducting the seminars. 

5. That comprehensive oral 
and written examinations be 
given by the faculty following 
the student’s satisfactory comple- 
tion of the inter-area seminar. 

6. That recommendation for 
the degree be determined by the 


faculty of the college on the 
basis of: 

a. Evaluation of the stu- 
dent by his three area coun- 
selors. 

b. Evaluation of the student 
by the staff of the area and 
inter-area seminars. 

c. Quality of the paper pre- 
sented by the student and deal- 
ing with a topic in some depth. 

d. Performance of the stu- 
dent on comprehensive oral 
and written examinations. 

e. Performance of the stu- 
dent on the Area Tests of the 
Graduate Record Examination. 


IV. Organization and 


Administration of the 


Program 
A. Organization of the Aca- 
demic Unit 


The Committee recommends: 


1. That the degree-recom- 
mending unit be located in the 
Extension Division under the ad- 
ministration of the Dean of Ex- 
tension. 

2. That the adult unit be des- 
ignated, “The College of Con- 
tinuing Education.” 

3. That the faculty for the 
College of Continuing Education 
have the same control over cur- 
riculum, academic standards, and 
procedures as the faculties of 
other academic units of the Uni- 
versity. 

4. That the faculty be com- 
posed of members selected (as 
described below) from the gen- 
eral faculty of the University. 

5. That the faculty of the 
College of Continuing Education 
consist of the following: 
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a. One representative from 
each budgetary teaching unit 
with the provision that any 
faculty unit not initially de- 
siring representation might 
elect to delay its appointment 
of a faculty representative 
without prejudice to its future 
representation. 

b. All faculty members sig- 
nificantly involved in teaching, 
counseling, administration, or 
evaluation of the degree pro- 
gram. 

6. That an Executive Com- 
mittee be selected from the fac- 
ulty of the college to serve a 
policy-recommending, evaluat- 
ing, and supervisory function un- 
der the chairmanship of the dean. 
That such Executive Committee 
consist of twelve members with 
terms of three years with one- 
third of the membership rotated 
each year. 

7. That the dean of the Col- 
lege of Continuing Education be 
designated to make initial ap- 
pointments to the executive com- 
mittee; that he designate members 
to serve one, two, and three-year 
terms; and that he include with- 
in the membership of the initial 
Executive Committee of the Col- 
lege, the ten members of the Ex- 
tension Council Degree Commit- 
tee which developed the degree 
program. That, following initial 
appointments, members of the 
Executive Committee be elected 
by the faculty of the College. 
B. Organization and Adminis- 


of the BLS degree program, the Com- 
mittee recommends: 


1. Two types of counseling 
services consisting of: 

a. All.those general coun- 
seling services which help the 
adult student select, enter up- 
on, and make satisfactory prog- 
ress in the program of studies. 

b. Specific subject - matter 
counseling of a quasi-tutorial 
nature in the areas of the hu- 
manities, social sciences and 
natural sciences or in any of 
the several disciplines within 
those areas. 

2. That each adult student in 
the BLS program be assigned an 
adviser from each of the three 
areas: humanities, social sciences, 
and natural sciences; and that, in 
so far as it is practicable, these 
three advisers constitute a con- 
tinuous committee for the stu- 
dent so long as he continues to 
work toward the BLS degree. 

3. That central records and 
counseling services of the Okla- 
homa Center for Continuing 
Education be responsible for the 
general counseling services for 
the BLS degree program includ- 
ing the following: 

a. Collection of all personal 
data required from the student. 

b. Initiation and mainte- 
nance of a cumulative record 
for each student entering upon 
and pursuing the degree. This 
would include: 

(1) Scores on placement tests. 

(2) Records of periodic evalu- 


tration of the Counseling Services ations of student progress by 
Since continuous advisement and the committee of faculty ad- 
counseling will be vital to the success visers. 
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FLOW CHART FOR THE BLS DEGREE PROGRAM 


This Flow Chart is an orientation device, 
useful prior to, and in the process of, de- 
tailed examination of the objectives, scope 
and sequence, instructional methods, and 
administration of the proposed Bachelor 
of Liberal Studies (BLS) degree program. 

Within the six major steps, at least with- 
in some of the major steps, are a number 
of additional steps indicated by arrows. 
The Flow Chart ‘indicates the sequence of 
the program from the standpoint of the 
student, and in this way provides a useful 

ide to the sequence which makes up the 
instructional program. 

Step 1. Admission-Placement-Advisement: 
Student completes application 

for admission including informa- 

tion on previous formal and in- 


formal educational experiences. 


—— Student completes a schedule 
of tests of college aptitude, tests 
of general educational develop- 
ment, tests of basic skills, and in 
some instances, advanced standing 
tests in the areas of humanities, 
social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences———>Student is assigned a 
counselor in each of the three areas 
and is advised of his level of attain- 
ment in esch area——»Student, 
with assistance of advisers, plans a 
program of independent study and 
receives information on all re- 
sources available to him for the 
completion of Step 2. 


Step 2. Study (Mostly in Absentia) : 
On a voluntary, non-credit basis, 


student completes a program of 
independent study including read- 
ing of (or from) a list of approxi- 
mately 120 basic books with the 
advice of area advisers. Student 
simultaneously selects from and 
participates in the variety of pro- 
grams available through: (1) dis- 
cussion groups on and off-campus, 
(2) week-end residentials at the 
Oklahoma Center, (3) auditing of 
some regular or evening college 
courses, (4) correspondence study, 
and (5) educational radio and tele- 
vision programs—all with emphasis 
on content and information rele- 
vant to the goals of the BLS pro- 
gram——»Comprehensive exami- 


nations over the “central learnings” 
for each of the three areas. 


Area Residentials (By invitation 
of faculty on recommendation of 
area advisers and satisfactory per- 
formance on area exams.): 
Student completes three weeks 
of intensive, full-time residential 
study in each of the three areas: 
humanities, social sciences, and nat- 
ural sciences. These Area Seminars 
to be taught by an inter-disciplin- 
team of scholars with the use 
of additional resource scholars as 
needed———»Student is evaluated 
by staff of Seminar——»Student 
completes a minimum of one year 
of additional study including pre 
aration of a topic in considerable 


depth. 


Step 4. Inter-Area Residential (By invi- 
tation of the faculty on recom- 
mendation of area advisers.) : 

Student completes an Inter-Area 

Seminar consisting of four weeks 
of intensive, residential study of a 
“great theme” or “central prob- 
lem” cutting across all areas of 
knowledge and designed to assist 
the student in the integration of 
his learning. Inter-Area Seminars 
to be conducted by an interdiscip- 
linary team of scholars with the 
use of additional resource scholars 
as needed. 


Comprehensive Examinations (In- 
ter-Area) : 

During the Inter-Area Residen- 
tial, student completes comprehen- 
sive oral and written examinations 
testing the student's ability to in- 
— all three areas of knowl- 
edge. Examinations to include 
both faculty-gesigned tests and 
such nationally recognized tests as 
the Area Tests‘of the Graduate 
Record Examination of ETS, 
Princeton. 


Step 6. Student is recommended for the 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree. 


*Invitation to the Area Residentials “promotes” the student from the status of informal study 
to candidacy for the degree. It indicates recognition by the faculty that the student shows 


promise of completing the degree. 
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(3) Records of the results of 
all comprehensive examinations 
taken by the student. 

(4) Reports of all counseling 
interviews with academic ad- 
visers and such other reports 
of progress as the faculty 
might provide. 

(5) Records of all informal 
non-credit, and credit courses 
completed by the adult stu- 
dent. 

(6) Such other records as the 
faculty might require. 

c. Handling all communi- 
cation necessary to the secur- 
ing of a committee of area ad- 
visers for each student enter- 
ing the program and of pro- 
viding the necessary replace- 


other guidance and counseling 
functions not directly related 
to an academic discipline or to 
problems involving the need 
for consultation with a special- 
ist in a given subject-matter 
field. 

g. Making available to any 
area adviser the student’s cum- 
ulative record or specific in- 
formation from the cumulative 
record which might assist the 
area adviser in the preparation 
for or conducting of a coun- 
seling interview. 

h. Serving a liaison func- 
tion with the Office of Admis- 
sions and Records of the Uni- 
versity. 

C. Organization and Adminis- 


tration of the Comprehensive Test- 

ing Program 

The Committee recommends two 
types of tests: 


ments when resignations occur. 

d. Maintaining continuous 
liaison with all students in the 
degree program for the pur- 


pose of keeping them oriented 
on all programs and services 
available and of facilitating 
their progress through inde- 
pendent study, and the collec- 
tion periodically of informa- 
tion from students indicative 
of their progress toward prep- 
aration for the area examina- 
tions and for the area seminars, 
such reports to be forwarded 
to appropriate area advisers. 
e. Recgiving all requests 
from students for conferences 
with faculty advisers, arrang- 
ing appointments for counsel- 
ing, collecting fees, if any, for 
special counseling services and 
performing such other liaison 
services as might be required. 
f. The performance of all 


1, Standard tests published by 
nationally reputable agencies 
which may be administered, 
scored, and statistically interpret- 
ed by the evaluation and testing 
service in the Oklahoma Center 
for Continuing Education. 

2. Faculty-designed tests 
which may be designed by indi- 
viduals or committees and which 
may require consultative serv- 
ices of a test technician. 

D. Financing the BLS Program 


The Committee recommends: 


1. That, after an initial testing 
period with a pilot group of 
seventy-five selected, adult part- 
time students, all instructional 
costs of the BLS be financed 
through the collection of student 
fees. 
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2. That Faculty members 
who serve as area advisers receive 
over-load compensation on an an- 
nual or semester basis and that 
faculty members serving as re- 
source speakers or consultants for 
area or inter-area seminars re- 
ceive appropriate honoraria. 

3. That the salary of faculty 
members serving as summer fac- 
ulty for area and inter-area semi- 
nars or for preparation and evalu- 
ation of comprehensive oral and 
written examinations be deter- 
mined by the academic rank and 
salary classification of each fac- 
ulty member so employed. 

4. That the initial schedule of 
student fees be computed on the 
basis of an enrollment of twenty- 
five students for area and inter- 
area seminars. 


V. Pilot Groups for Program 
Testing 
The Committee recommends: 
A. That the BLS degree pro- 
gram be tested with pilot groups: 
1. To enable the faculty to 


discover and implement needed 

adjustments in the program. 

2. To test its level of difficul- 
ty in relation to that of other 
bachelor-degree programs of the 
University. 

3. To discover its usefulness 
to the intended, or to another 
substantial clientele. 

B. That the initial pilot group 
consist of seventy-five highly se- 
lected adult part-time students, pre- 
dominantly those who have not 
earned a bachelor’s degree, but who 
demonstrate a level of learning, in 
at least one of the three areas, suf- 
ficiently advanced as to make pos- 
sible completion of the program by 
a substantial portion of the pilot 
group within a relatively short pe- 
riod (two to three years). 

C. That, following the launch- 
ing of the program with the pilot 
group, seventy-five adult students, 
broadly representative of the adult 
clientele enrolling for the program, 
be selected for intensive study as a 
guide to further program appraisal 
and re-planning. 
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A Short Dialectic on Diekhoff’s Economics 


Cy Houle: “In the Summer 1960 Issue of Adult Education, was the salutary and in- 
Bren article by Dr. John Diekhoff, whom all of us rejoice.tq see inheriting the mantle 
of the late Robert Browne in his capacity to insert the needles“of truth and irony ‘at just 
the places where they are most likely to deflate pomposity. ‘ 

“With much of what he has to say everyone must be in complete accord, even though 
the ition he is attacking is, so far as I know, one which is way out in left field. It is 
good to see Dr. Diekhoff in the right. But one must shake one’s head sadly at his eco- 
nomics, a fact that he perceives himself late in his piece, where he begins to have some 
second thoughts. He confesses that his earlier cost ; were distorted by his precon- 
ceptions, but he does not seem to realize the full e t of that’ distortion. 

“Readers will remember that Dr. Diekhoff analyzed “the cost of a week-end confer- 
ence to be about $48.00 per person, including, as it: must, transportation, housing and 
‘messing,’ instruction and instructional materials, and faculty transportation. This would 
buy, among other things, four hours of instruction. (I have never heard of a week-end 
conference with so brief a program, but things may be different and more intense at 
Western Reserve.) For this amount, says the good doctor, ‘we can plan quite a course 
. . » we can give your group two. hours of instruction each week for twelve weeks?’ 
But can he? 

“To begin with. Dr. Diekhoff makes it clear that the course will be taken by 
couples. (The debt of the editors of McCall’s to his writings is not widely enough recog- 
nized!) So let us figure the cost per couple. Begin with $96.00 tuition. To take such a 
course usually means an evening away from home. To mess as well as it would at a 
resort hotel, such a couple would probably spend about $7.50 for dinner, including tip, 
or a total of $90.00 for the term. Being so together-oriented, they must surely have chil- 
dren, so there goes $5.00 an evening for a baby-sitter, or $60.00 for the term. They prob- 
ably live about ten miles away from the campus, so add $16.80. (Twenty miles times 
seven cents per mile twelve meetings.) Since this is a university-level course, the couple 
would need to spend at least one evening in the university library, so add another $90, 
another $60, and another $16.80. (A week-end conference would, of course, have a 
special library carried ong from the university.) We may assume that the course would 
achieve the same group feeling that the week-end conference did. If so, the group 
would have a gala dinner meeting, and this would add $10.00 for food (superior mess- 
ing!), $5.00 for baby-sitter, $5.00 for suitable gifts for the instructors, and $1.40 for 
transportation. 

“Go to a new paragraph, take a deep breath, add it all up, and it comes to $451.00 
for the couple, or $225.50 for each person. Let us pause briefily to point out that many 
couples can afford to spend $96.00 who cannot afford to spend $451.00. But to go on: 
Divide the real cost per person by 24-to get the per-hour cost of instruction and it 
comes out to be $9.40. True, this figure is less than the $12.00 per hour of the skimpy 
week-end course, and even more significantly less than that cost would be if Dr. Diek- 
hoff really took account of such essential expenditures as baby sitting, liquid refreshments, 
hair-dos, new clothes, and gambling debts, all of which would be required for an ‘idle 
week-end of the sort he plans. But two nights’ sleep away from the children may well 
be worth all the difference in cost. 

“Perhaps the case had better be made solely on educational and not on economic 
grounds.” 

Cyrm O. Hovte 
Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


John Diekhoff: “Of course I have no objection to your printing Cy Houle’s letter. 
I have already written him that his economics are no better than mine and that I agree 
that the question should be settled on educational grounds. Maybe his letter will keep 
alive an interest in finding out whether there really are educational advantages in away- 
from-home or non-residential institutes.” 
Joun S. Drexnorr 
Dean, Western Reserve University 
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(Review Editor, COOLIE VERNER, Florida State University) 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Edited by 
Malcolm S. Knowles. Chicago, Illi- 
nois: Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A., 1960. $7.50. 

The 1960 Edition of the Handbook 


of Adult Education in the United 


States, like its predecessors in 1936 and 
in 1948, will be a valuable reference 
for the next ten to twelve years. This 
1960 Handbook is no textbook and no 
professor worth his salt would use it 
as such. There is strength in the hand- 
book for this very reason. It can more 
fully express its purpose as a com- 
pendium, and as a quick and sure 
guide for those who are interested in 
a sharp, short view of a given part of 
adult education in the United States. 
Each part is capped by selected ref- 
erences, and the book as a whole is 
concluded with an annotated direct- 
ory of national organizations, associa- 
tions, and agencies in adult education. 
For some, the fine directory will be 
worth more than the cost of the 
whole book. 

Forty-seven important adult educa- 
tors and allied scholars join together to 
write about the background, the con- 
cerns, the institutional programs and 
resources, the program areas, and the 
future of adult education in the 
United States. The editor deserves the 
admiration and appreciation of the 
entire field for bringing the Hand- 
book to publication. 

Let no one cherish the illusion for a 
brief second that this handbook is 
without weakness, or that its quality 
is uniformly good. This is far from the 
truth. The standardization of brevity 


(an average of twelve pages per 
chapter) introduces a mechanical su- 
perficiality in many of the chapters. 
There is decided unevenness in the 
quality, and the great range and di- 
versity within a limited field have led 
to unnecessary repetition of basic 
principles and a duplication of ref- 
erences to studies and programs. 

One of the notable achievements of 
the book is the evidence it presents of 
how well the professors of adult edu- » 
cation in our universities and colleges 
have organized their materials and 
how well they express themselves. 
There could be no finer index to the 
growth of fine scholarship and the de- 
velopment of a true professional status. 

I hate to use the word, challenging, 
but I know of no better way to des- 
cribe the remarkably _ stimulating 
chapter written by Wilbur C. Hallen- 
beck as he analyzes the function and 
the place of adult education in Ameri- 
can society. He relentlessly drives 
home the point that any careful analy- 
sis of our world will show that the 
very existence of our culture depends 
upon adult education. He comes closer 
to sharpening the critical significance 
of this thesis than any other sociologist 
or educator in recent years. 

Coolie Verner in his precise and 
scholarly style has a much needed les- 
son for all of us concerning the proper 
ways to think about and to use the 
literature of adult education. His ex- 
planations of the place and value of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, and un- 
published materials in our work is a 
fundamental overview and review for 
all of us. The references he makes 
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to the early literature on adult educa- 
tion extending as far back as 1814 in- 
dicate the interesting depth of his own 
background. 

Gladys Wiggin’s chapter on “ma- 
terials” is thoughtfully arranged, well 
written, and most useful. There was 
no better person to pick than Am- 
brose Caliver to get people to coop- 
erate to tell the full sweeping story 
of the ever expanding program of 
adult education in government depart- 
ments, and. to describe the extensive 
array of successful and valuable adult 
education programs carried on for 
special public groups by many gov- 
ernment departments, organizations, 
and agencies. Truly, Dr. Caliver’s 
chapter will make you shake your 
head with wonder at the progress be- 
ing made by government in helping 
millions of -people to learn better 
ways in which they can solve their 
problems. 

In his free flowing, easy style, Paul 
Essert outlines the contributions made 
by three major foundations: the Car- 
negie Foundation, the ‘W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, and the Fund for 
Adult Education. Since 1924 these 
foundations, through 1958, have sup- 
plied an average of over a million dol- 
lars yearly to help develop some phase 
of adult education. Dr. Essert is frank 
in relating the enormous debt of grati- 
tude all adult educators should feel 
for these foundations. 

Wilmer Bell’s chapter on financing 
adult education rescues what could be 


a dull reference and makes the topic - 


a series of sharp questions with moral 
and philosophical overtones. No one 


will read his part without wondering 


how long our country can afford to 
evade the necessity to support adult 


education as widely and as fully as 
any other form of public education. 


Leland P. Bradford does not do jus- 
tice to the vastly influential and per- 
vasively significant field of group dy- 
namics and leadership training for 
which he, more than anyone else in 
our country, is a symbol. His refer- 
ences are, to be sure, largely to the 
origin, growth and organization of 
the National Training Laboratories, 
but one gets a feeling that Dr. Brad- 
ford has elected to express himself as 
if he were talking about an institution 
rather than one of the most exciting 
and stimulating movements to appear 
in the study of human relations and 
education. 


Cyril Houle has reworked previous 
material, as he states, on the education 
of adult education leaders. While 
there is little that is new in what he 
says, and his references are limited, 
his style of presentation is as usual 
direct and clear. Jack London also 
brings together in review much ma- 
terial on the principles of program 
planning and development. His ma- 
terial adds an element of instruction 
to description. 


The decision to bring John Walker 
Powell and Kenneth D. Benne to- 
gether for a joint authorship of the 
chapter, Philosophies of Adult Edu- 
cation, was a grand misfortune. Each 
one is a fine scholar and leader in his 
field, but together they have had little 
success in either defining philosophy 
or philosophizing. One is so oriented 
toward the Dewey concept of losing 
the ends in the means that all attempts 
to present the reasons for, or the goals 
of adult education become lost in an 
analysis of how such programs are 
conducted. Accordingly the great 
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controversy that is hatched from this 
union is an analysis of the assumptions 
underlying the methodological differ- 
ences of a few major schools of adult 
education. At the end of a well writ- 
ten and even interesting chapter one 
is no closer to a philosophy of adult 
education than at the beginning. 

I have the feeling that Robert A. 
Luke never quite got into his subject, 
Public School Adult Education. He 
gets bogged down in using some sta- 
tistics that have been suspect since 
they found their way into a 1952 
study. This was not due to trickery 
but to the fact that definitions and 
classifications were and are too nebu- 
lous to pull sound figures out of 
questoinnaire returns. In addition, 


there is not too much evidence to 
support the conclusion that discus- 
sion materials prepared by the Fund 


for Adult Education have caused 
many communities to develop strong 
programs in areas of economic, cul- 
tural, and political affairs. 

It is to be hoped that the public 
school group considers the possibility 
of a Handbook on Public School 
' Adult Education within the near fu- 
ture. This indeed is needed and would 
make a fine companion volume. 

The opening chapter is misplaced 
by twenty years. It is the kind of 
approach to the serious business of 
adult education that a fine editorial 
writer could have made in 1936 as 
well as in 1960. Unfortunately too, 
the last chapter develops present 
trends and future strategies in adult 
education as if they were largely ad- 
ministrative matters. 


Not once does Paul Sheats rise to 
the full potential of the insight and 
inspiration for which he has been 


known for so many years. It can 
only be concluded that the dimen- 
sions given to the authors of the first 
and last chapters were too restrictive. 
It seems brash, almost indecent not 
to comment upon the fine contribu- 
tions of such great names in the adult 
education field as Herbert Hamlin, 
Abbott Kaplan, Glenn S. Jensen, Jos- 
eph Matthews, Grace Stevenson, Her- 
bert Hunsaker, Angelica Cass, Mary 
Lyle, Joseph Prendergast, and others 
not so familiar but equally important 
in special areas of adult education. 
Certainly it was a major achievement 
to bring in points of view in reference 
to architecture, learning theory, rec- 
reation, health organizations, labor 
unions, residential adult schools, relig- 
ious institutions, welfare groups, mu- 
seums, art galleries and the like. 
Finally, those of us who have had 
a chance to read this handbook for 
review purposes, have inevitably re-: 
turned to it for references we need 
for specific facts or problems that 
come up in the regular activities and 
responsibilities of being an adult edu- 
cator. It is not too pat to say that 
shortly we will wonder how we ever 
got along so long without it. At least 
we will be very certain that we are 
glad we have a copy readily available. 
Tuomas A. Van SANT 


HANDBOOK OF CATHOLIC ADULT 
EDUCATION. Edited by Sister Jerome 
Keeler, O.S.B. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1959. pp. 95. 

The monographs in this book are a 
compendium of thought in the field 
of Catholic education and are repre- 
sentative of the best thinking of laity 
and clergy on Catholic adult educa- 
tion. 

Since the articles are oriented 
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from a Roman Catholic and a re- 
ligious point of view, one cannot help 
but recognize the threat of aposto- 
lism that runs through all of the arti- 
cles ranging from philosophy of adult 
education through a listing of schools 
and courses for labor-management, 
the adult citizen, housing, administra- 
tion and curriculum of the schools. 
The introduction by Sister Keeler, 
dealing with the meaning and scope of 
adult education, sets the time of the 
articles. All of the goals of adult edu- 
cation as spelled out by the Adult 
Education Association are concurrent 
goals of Catholic adult education. Ap- 
parently adult educators are agreed 
that major objectives include the fol- 
lowing: helping people become free 
men and good citizens; an awareness 
of social, moral and civic responsibili- 
ties; an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of good literature, art and music; 
helping people to think competently 
about the serious problems of life, 
economic, social and political; making 
it possible for people to understand 
better the world in which we live and 
the people with whom we work and 


to improve their professional status. 


The objectives appear to enable people 
to assume the responsibilities which 
the circumstafices of a mature life have 
brought them and to respond to the 
challenge of our times. From any 
standpoint, these goals are all inclus- 
ive, and each goal will become mean- 
ingful when placed in the frame of 
reference of the individual student. 
He will, of course, have certain pre- 
ferences among the listed goals and in 
effect create a hierarchy of goals and 
attach relative significance to each in 
its proper position within his own 
frame of reference. 

Adult education under Catholic aus- 


pices goes much further. It includes 
all of the enumerated goals but en- 
compasses them within an apostolic in- 
tent as an ultimate objective. Since 
the primary concern of adult educa- 
tion is satisfying needs, then moral 
and spiritual needs are involved be- 
cause they are the most pressing needs 
of our times. 

Roman Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation, with religion as its core, holds 
that the ultimate aim of education at 
any level is to know, love, and serve 
God here on earth in order to attain 
eternal blessedness after this life. Con- 
cerning proper goals of adult educa- 
tion, Sister Keeler states: “The prin- 
cipal aim of a Catholic adult education 
program, therefore, will be to give 
people an increased knowledge of the 
teachings of the Church and their ap- 
plication to present-day problems.” 

These aims relate to every phase of 
life and include social and political 
questions, national, and international 
issues insofar as these touch on ethics 
and morals. The handbook is put to- 
gether around three major topics. 
Under each are appropriate articles 
which point out the major topic. Sec- 
tion I, entitled “Areas of Interest and 
Activity,” contains articles on the 
Social, Economic, Cultural, Personal 
and Vocational areas of adult educa- 
tion preceded by a monograph en- 
titled “Theologi¢al and Philosophical 
Foundation.” This entire section ap- 
proaches the problem of adult educa- 
tion within the framework initially 
outlined by Sister Keeler. Theology is 
a core area of Catholic adult education 
which affords an excellent opportun- 
ity for the communication of religious 
thought on the level of adult intelli- 
gence. Catholic philosophy is dedicat- 
ed to the development and defense of 
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the Catholic faith. The Catholic 
Church has encouraged the teaching 
of Thomistic philosophy in its col- 
leges and universities and emphasizes 
its application in current intellectual 
dispute. Courses in Thomistic philoso- 
phy afford the Catholic laity an op- 
portunity to reach solutions to con- 
temporary human problems in accord 
with the principles of Catholic Philos- 
ophy. Thus social, economic, cultural, 
personal and vocational goals present 
the opportunity of doing apostolic 
work simply by bringing people to- 
gether in a Catholic atmosphere. For 
example, the inclusion of vocational 
subjects in the adult education pro- 
gram from the Catholic standpoint is 
important, because courses of this 
type not only serve the community 
but also attract many who would have 
no other opportunity for contact with 
the Church. 


In the area of personal growth the 
aim of adult education courses is to 
teach adults how to widen their in- 
terests and use their leisure time more 
profitably by pursuing activities 
which are mentally relaxing. In this 
context the problem of the aged is 
recognized. Adult education programs 
that assist the aged in readjusting their 
lives, in acquiring new skills and re- 
laxations, and in adjusting themselves 
to the environment of the retired adult 
provide them with the knowledge and 
practice they need in the art of mature 
living. 

Section II entitled “Institutional Re- 
sources” includes articles dealing with 
Colleges and Universities, Special 
Adult Education Centers, The Parish 
Program, Community Libraries, Na- 
tional Councils of Catholic Men and 
Women, The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, and The Grail Program. 


The several authors in Section II con- 
tinue the original theme as set out by 
Sister Keeler. Differences and varia- 
tions occur only insofar as an institu- 
tional point of view differs in the 
mission the specific institution is de- 
signed to carry out as contrasted with 
the diverse missions of other enumer- 
ated institutions. 

Finally, Section III treats “Common 
Problems” with articles on Adminis- 
trative Concerns, Methods and Tech- 
niques, Teacher Preparation, Setting 
Up An Adult Program, and The Role 
of Audio-Visual Aids in Vitalizing 
Adult Classes. 

Wherein the goals of adult educa- 
tion in general coincide with the goals 
of Catholic adult education, therein 
those goals are absorbed and placed in 
a Catholic frame of reference. It may 
be suspected that the program is 
slightly influenced by proselyting but 
this is vigorously denied by several of 
the authors who stress the Christian 
religion rather than the Catholic view- 
point and a standard of morality rather 
than religion. However, one can con- 
clude that if, for any reason, the goals 
of adult education in general should 
not coincide with the -objective of 
Catholic adult education, they will be 
rejected. 

In summary, the articles present 
very little that is new to’the adult edu- 
cator or advanced beyond that of sec- 
ular adult education. Throughout the 
book, the reader becomes impressed 
with the sincerity of the authors as a 
group to the cause of Christianity, its 
culture and morality; also, to the need 
for the preservation, development and 
strengthening of western culture un- 
der the present and future world con- 
ditions. 

Joun E. Mrxtos 
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ADULT EXPERIENCE AND COLLEGE DE- 
GREES—A Report of the Experimen- 
tal Degree Project for Adults at 
Brooklyn College 1954-1958. By Ber- 
nard Stern and Ellsworth Missal. 
Cleveland: The Press of Western Re- 
serve University, 1960. 

Since its inception in 1954, college 
and university administrators of adult 
education programs have been follow- 
ing The Brooklyn College Experi- 
mental Degree Program for Adults 
with hope and misgiving—hope that 
significantly new educational possi- 
bilities were developing, and misgiv- 
ing that the results might have but 
limited, if any, usefulness for them. 
Two interim reports (How Much 
Does Adult Experience Count? and 
Adults Grow in Brooklyn) published 
in 1955 by The Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, and 
numerous talks by Brooklyn College 
staff members at associational meet- 
ings have whetted their interests. 
Now, at last, a complete report is 
_ available which, to this reviewer, jus- 
tifies both the hope and the misgiv- 
ing. 

The hope is justified by some. very 
positive achievements. (1) The ex- 
periment raised and dealt with impor- 
tant questions in degree-credit, uni- 
versity adult education: How much 
does adult experience count? And its 
concomitant question: What does aca- 
demic credit mean? Should there be 
a special liberal arts curriculum for 
adults? Is there an “adult” level of 
teaching? Can qualified adults be ac- 
celerated? (pp. 3-6) (2) The experi- 
ment showed that institutional forms 
and requirements could be modified 
or met in a number of ways. (3) Not 
the least of the modifications was the 


evaluation of life experience and the 
assignment of college credit in terms 
of such experience. (4) The general 
education seminars designed for the 
adults point to new possible direc- 
tions for university adult education. 
(5) That the College was willing to 
certify that above-average adults had 
achieved some equivalency of a liberal 
arts education by other than tradition- 
al means, has significant implications. 

The misgiving is really the product 
of the hope. At almost every step, as 
the report of the experiment unfolds, 
one keeps asking why, having gone as 
far as it went, the experiment did not 
take the next step, or rather, make 
the next leap, which would seem in- 
evitable. Without such leaps, one 
wonders exactly what the educational 
achievements were and exactly what 
lessons one could learn from them. 
The imagination and sheer doggedness 
displayed in working in, through, and 
around existing forms is impressive, 
and the report proudly reveals that 
much was accomplished in these 
terms. One might ask, however, why 
many of these obstacles were not 
simply ignored or ruthlessly elimi- 
nated. 

The experimenters seem to have 
been aware, and yet curiously un- 
aware of this problem. Under “The 
Project’s Significance” (p. 246) they 
say, “This project has been able to 
achieve a better perspective for regu- 
lations. Instead of seeming to func- 
tion as ends in themselves, regulations 
have been subordinated to becoming 
more nearly means than ends. Admis- 
sion procedures, course requirements, 
attendance rules, student behavior, 
and sundry allied paraphernalia have 
had a minimal instrumental rule.” If 
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they were subordinated, why couldn’t 
they have been entirely set aside? 
(One thinks, for example, of the 
physical education requirement.) 
What, one may ask, have these to do 
with adults or with liberal education? 
Again: 
The Committee selected students whose 
high school preparation qualified them 
for matriculation (a very special, “a 
rochial term having little meaning for 
anyone outside the New City College 
system), but selection was made with 
some frequency of students whose high 
school background was incomplete. 
Sometimes by way of individual tutor- 
ing or self-study, and sometimes in regu- 
lar classes or group tutorials, the appli- 
cants would remove deficiencies, par- 
ticularly in mathematics or foreign he 
guage. Successful age here would 
also dictate a flexible policy regarding 
requirements for preliminary schooling. 
Deficiencies, one asks, by standards 


for adults or for young undergradu- 
ates? Instead of flexibility and inge- 
nuity in working out the require- 
ments, why not an examination of the 
requirements, with a view toward the 
possibility of getting rid of some or 
all of them? Perhaps such “deficien- 
cies” need to be made up, perhaps 
such “regulations” and “sundry allied 
paraphernalia” need to be maintained, 
but if so, such needs should be clear. 

The misgiving and the disappoint- 
ment grow out of the tacit assump- 
tion, from the beginning, that the 
goals of education for undergraduates 
at Brooklyn College were the goals 
for adults and that the usual means 
to these goals (including regulations 
and deficiencies) were the only means, 
which could be modified for adults 
but not forced out of existence, lest 
they alter the goals which were in- 
violate. Such rigidity even forced the 
experiment at one point to shift the 
kind of student accepted rather than 


question or shift the goals or means 
(p. 37). 

One might argue that the experi- 
ment in modifying means in the at- 
tainment of the fixed college goals 
was a valid one, although the “achieve- 
ment” might thus be something less 
than anticipated. Even in these terms, 
however, the feeling persists that 
there was too much preoccupation 
with methods of circumvention or ac- 
commodation of existing regulations, 
where more imagination would have 
seemed appropriate. Moreover, in sev- 
eral places the report .suggests that 
it was the goals themselves that need- 
ed re-examination; for example, “Pre- 
cisely what elements in a liberal edu- 
cation are best attained by college 
residence can be clarified only by crit- 
ically re-examining the goals of lib- 
eral education and the methods of 
their achievement.” One suspects that 
there was a restatement rather than a 
re-examination of Brooklyn College’s 
goals as a liberal arts college, includ- 
ing the unquestioning acceptance of 
all the requirements and regulations 
laid down for day undergraduates. 
Statements such as: “Results of the 
evaluation of such (life) experience 
revealed . . . gaps in adult knowledge, 
especially in theoretical knowledge 
and in prescribed (!) courses, so that 
although adult experience could be 
equated with specialized elective 
courses, instruction of the traditional 
kind was needed in the prescribed 
(!) general education areas if the goals 
of liberal education were to be 
achieved,” do not seem to point to a 
re-examination of goals or a going 
beyond the “how” of the means to 
the “why.” 

Even when taken on its own terms, 
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the experiment would seem to justify 
the two feelings. That “as of January 
1957, a total of 1209 credits had been 
recommended for 62 adults who had 
reported to faculty representatives for 
evaluation of their life experience,” 
impresses the reader. A closer exami- 
nation of the distribution of these 
credits, however, tends to dull the 
impression. The breakdown for 24 
students (p. 61) is revealing: 


Number of Credits 
Department for 24 Students 


Art 179 

Economics 121 

English 195 

German 15 

Health Education 

(Women) 

History 

Home Economics 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Speech 122 
English, Art, Music, Economics, and 
Speech account for 744 of the 824 
credits these students received for 
“life” experience, based on evidence, 
interview, independent study, and tu- 
torials. The impression dulls further 
as one examines more closely the 
course credits achieved in these five 
“liberal” areas. Two of the thirteen 
cases cited (pp. 63-78) break down 
as follows: 


Case 1—(50 credits) 

Economics (12 credits): Introduction to 
Business; Labor Problems; Personnel 
Management; Commodity Distribution. 
Speech (10 credits): Oral Communica- 
tion; Forms of Public Discussion; Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking; Introduction to 
Theater. 


Music (15 credits): Music for Teachers 
in Early Childhood Education; Music 
Work-Shop for Students in Education; 
Music and Religion; Duo Piano En- 
semble; Two courses not in the current 
catalogue. (Note: None of these courses 
is allowed toward the minimum concen- 
tration requirement of 18 credits of-ad- 
vanced courses in the department.) 
English (13 credits): Composition I, II; 
Introduction to Creative Writing; Intro- 
ductory News Writing; Theater Work- 
shop. 

Case 4—(61 credits) 

Economics (24 credits): Principles of 
Accounting I, II, III; Cost Accounting; 
Introduction to Business; Personnel Man- 
agement; Commodity Distribution; One 
course not in the current catalogue. 
English (14 credits): Composition I, II; 
Play Writing; Introductory News Writ- 
ing; Two Journalism courses not in the 
current catalogue. 

Speech (23 credits): Oral Communica- 
tion; Forms of Public Discussion; Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking; Parliamentary 
Procedure; Acting; Advanced Acting; 
Theater Workshop; Introduction to 
Theater, Directing the Play; Two 
courses in Stagecraft not in the current 


catalogue. 

Such a scrutiny leads to a number 
of observations. By far the greater 
part of the 1209 credits was achieved 
in skills or other easily measurable 
areas of learning. Significant as this 
achievement was, one wishes that the 


, Teport had dealt with this problem 


more fully and suggested why, for 
example, only three credits could be 
assigned in history and three in phil- 
osophy. It might suggest that the in- 
struments thus far developed for 
equating experience with formal edu- 
cation are primitive and inadequate. 
Perhaps this is an area for further 
study. Furthermore, what has been 
consistently called “life” experience, 
turns out to be very largely “work” 
experience. Parenthetically, too, such 
a listing spotlights the composition 
of a so called liberal arts program and 
one wonders what it has to do with 
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liberal education for young students 
or adults. 

In 1955, either because the instru- 
ments were inadequate or because the 
adults really revealed wide gaps in 
their liberal education, the experiment 
turned to devising general education 
seminars for adults. Chapters IV 
through VII and much of Chapter IX 
attempt to report on and evaluate this 
curriculum for adults. Here again the 
dual expectations seem justified. The 
seminars, as described, vary in their 
degree of excellence, and one can 
only applaud any intelligent attempt 
to regroup and possibly reintegrate 
knowledge. Except in a few instances, 
however, the descriptions give little 
indication that these seminars were 
“especially for adults.” (Simply call- 
ing a student an adult doesn’t make 
him an adult student.) Only the re- 
port of the Humanities-Communica- 
' tion Seminar attempts to come to 
grips with the problem of the adult 
learner, with the educationally sig- 
nificant adult characteristics, and does 
say some useful and provocative things 
about the adult learning situation. 


The report of the Science and 
Mathematics Seminar, by contrast, 
seems to be a sad admission of failure. 
“After two years of experimentation 
with this seminar, it became evident 
that in the fields of science and mathe- 
matics adults were not as students tan- 
gibly different from younger under- 
graduates.” (p. 132) “Science is an 
area in which the adult students are 
least different from younger ones.’ 
(p. 200) This is, admittedly, a most 
difficult area in the study of liberal 
education for adults. Do the findings 
suggest, nevertheless, limitations in 
the students? One would think that 


this is another area for necessary fur- 
ther study before one accepts the 
cited conclusions. 

The omissions, unanswered ques- 
tions, and unstated implications in the 
report also justify the hope and mis- 
giving. The administrator of an eve- 
ning program in a private college will 
find little solace in the fact that “at 
Brooklyn College (a tuition free or 
modest fee-paying municipal institu- 
tion) the tuition rates for the project 
have ranged from 60 to 80 per cent 
higher than the tuition rates imposed.” 
(p. 244) This in itself would severely 
limit the application of such a pro- 
gram. Perhaps, however, ingenuity 
and dedication can overcome this ob- 
stacle. 

A more serious problem, not dealt 
with directly in the report is that of 
the applicability of such a program 
to a less select student body. Could 
any or all of this program work for 
the “good-average” student? The re- 
port says almost nothing about this, 
not even in terms of the other three 
or four thousand students in Brook- 
lyn College’ s program. Here, it would 
seem, is another avenue of fruitful in- 
quiry. 

One of the most heartening, if un- 
stated, implications of this report for 
deans and directors of adult educa- 
tion programs is that, working with- 
in very strict confines, following rig- 
id rules laid down by the college, 
clearing actions every step of the way, 
the committee had the fortitude, the 
conviction, and the imagination to ac- 
complish as much as they did. The 
lesson to be learned is not that others 
need necessarily follow the Brooklyn 
College experiment, but that they can 
take heart and believe that they, too, 
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can bring about changes in their own 
institutions. 

For this reason, as well as to learn 
about a most serious experiment, this 
reviewer would urge everyone direct- 
ly concerned with university adult 
education to buy not one, but several 
copies, and to circulate them widely 
among the faculty and the adminis- 
trators on his campus. 

H. LicuTENsTEIN, 
Assistant Dean, The Evening 
College, Hofstra College 


HUMAN EVOLUTION: READINGS IN 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Noél 
Korn and Harry Reece Smith. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1959. 445 pp. $7.50. 

This book of readings in physical 
anthropology is a good companion 
piece for the items on cultural anthro- 
pology which have been recommend- 
ed in these pages previously. For the 
most part a volume such as this pro- 
vides stimulating reading and provides 
information on man’s beginnings that 
is background material for the curious 
and enlightened adult educator. The 
selections presented are grouped un- 
der several headings: The Genetic 
Basis for Life; Forms and Forces in 
Evolution; Directions of Human De- 
velopment; From the Fossil Record 
for Man; and Is Man Still Evolving? 


Editor’s Notes 
(Continued from Page 66) 

the essence of a manifesto for con- 
tinuing education. But among the 
stingers in his book, you will read: 
“We still have a very imperfect un- 
derstanding of why some people con- 
tinue to learn and grow while others 
do not. Sometimes one can point to 


adverse circumstances as the cause of 
a leveling off of individual growth. 
But we cannot identify the conditions 
which have hindered’ or fostered de- 


velopment.” 


In simple directness, Mr. Gardner 
asserts the scholarly neglect of a fun- 
damental area. It is a blunt statement 
of staggering proportions and who 
among us can successfully challenge 
its truth? The implied task is far be- 
yond a single man or a single study. 
It calls for the best efforts of many. 
Cy Houle frequently and fondly 
points out that a major good must be 
done a little bit at a time. So must 
adult education approach the task 
outlined by Mr. Gardner. We think 
a couple of the articles in this issue 
of Adult Education are in the right 
direction. Both Brown and Boyd in- 
crease our understanding of “why 
some people continue to learn and 
grow.” Brown puts his finger on a 
high quality undergraduate experi- 
ence as a facilitator of a high quality 
continuing education experience. 
Boyd sets up a theoretical framework 
for relating individual learning to ego 
stage development. Now what we 
need is a hundred Browns and Boyds; 


when we have them, doubtless Mr. . 


Gardner will take great and unquali- 
fied pleasure in revising at least one 
paragraph in Excellence. 

* 

We have hesitated to run the fac- 
ulty committee report on the Bach- 
elor of Liberai Studies because some- 
one might think it an unseemly ex- 
ercise of editorial discretion. We 
don’t want anyone to think these 
pages may ever be used to further a 


personal interest, even by the editor. . 


And a report op the BLS is subject 


4 
4 


to such suspicion. Because the BLS 
degree has been a matter of intimate 
concern throughout its development, 
we admit that it is impossible to see 
the report with any degree of 
editorial objectivity. So we left the 
decision to a panel of advisors who 
had no such problem. They endorsed 
the publication of the report without 
reservation. Here it is, beginning on 
page 110. 

Having admitted a bias in the mat- 
ter, you will doubtless discount our 
recommendation of a careful study 
of the BLS pattern. But let us make 
it anyway. The BLS degree may be 
a bench mark in the history of Ameri- 
can higher education. It is a non- 
credit, non-resident, non-professional 
degree for adults. Its development 
required a meeting of distinguished 
professors every Tuesday for nearly 
three years. As an academic problem 
it was as tough as any ever faced by 
a reputable and traditionally oriented 
community of scholars. The result 
is a solid academic achievement. In 
our more lyrical moments we have 
compared it to the introduction of 
science courses at Princeton, the ac- 
ceptance of non-theological instruc- 
tion at King’s College, the establish- 
ment of a concern for common peo- 
ple at Cornell, the introduction of 
the elective system at Harvard, or the 
application of knowledge to agricul- 
tural problems at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. In a very real sense, the BLS 
undertakes an academic _break- 
through of major significance. At the 
moment it is experimental but well 
worth your sustained attention and 
perhaps even your imitation—with 
improvements, of course. 

THURMAN WHITE, 
Editor. 


An up-to-date 
appraisal of the 
special needs of 


UNIVERSITY 


ADULT 


EDUCATION 


A Guide to Policy 


By RENEE PETERSEN 
and WILLIAM PETERSEN, 
University of California, Berkeley 


A Project Planned and Directed by 
WARREN ROVETCH, 
Director, Education Research Associates 


Restricted to university adult edu- 
cation, this volume is developed 
from the single premise: significant 
college-level education of adults is 
an important task and a legitimate 
expression of higher education's mis- 
sion. As such, it must be cleansed 
of “university noneducation for 
adults,” and protected against com- 
mercialism and denigration by the 
rest of the campus. 


The authors, on the basis of exten- 
sive surveying, appraise current 
theory and practice in the field, and 
make constructive recommendations 
that will be important to university 
presidents, deans, and teachers of 
education, and to extension admini- 
strators and teachers. 

A timely guide to policy, this book 
suggests principles of operation for 
educational policy, financing, organ- 
ization, and administration, intro- 
ducing a new concept—‘‘the total 
extension function.” There is a 
478-item bibliography. 


$5.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
N. Y. 16 
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